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FICHTE'S  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER.* 

BY   DR.    JOHANNES   VOGEL. 

FICHTE  was  born  in  Rammenau,  May  19,  1762.  His  remarkable 
intellectual  endowment  made  the  lad  notable  in  his  native  village. 
His  acute  power  of  apprehension,  enabling  him  to  reproduce  the 
sermons  of  the  local  divine,  was  the  cause  of  a  definite  change  in  his 
life,  for  he  was  soon  taken  from  the  family  circle  to  the  school  at 
Pforta.  In  1780  Fichte  began  the  study  of  theology  at  Jena,  which 
he  later  continued  at  Leipsic.  His  leaning  towards  determinism, 
however,  soon  led  him  to  philosophy.  His  interest  in  Spinoza's 
theories,  in  particular,  estranged  him  from  the  ruling  theological 
dogmas. 

The  interest  with  which  Fichte  applied  himself  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  private  tutor  is  attested  by  his  journal  in  which  he  entered 
the  more  noticeable  mistakes  in  education  that  he  observed  during 
two  years.  He  concerned  himself  not  merely  with  the  intellectual 
development  of  his  charges  but  also  took  especial  interest  in  their 
moral  progress.  In  the  years  1788- 1790,  while  in  a  similar  position 
in  Zurich,  he  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  Pestalozzi.  Re- 
turning to  Leipsic  in  1790,  he  found  opportunity  to  devote  himself  to 
the  study  of  Kant's  philosophy,  fascinated  especially  by  the  theory 
of  transcendental  freedom.  He  was  inspired  to  become  personally 
acquainted  with  the  great  thinker  of  Konigsberg,  and  in  accordance 
with  this  purpose  betook  himself  to  that  city  in  1792.  There  he 
wrote  his  Versuch  einer  Kritik  allcr  Offenharung  ("Attempt  at  a 
Critique  of  all  Revelation").  In  this  work  Fichte  made  revelation 
a  postulate  of  practical  reason,  regarding  it  as  God's  reestablishment 
in  a  material  way  of  the  moral  law  from  which  mankind  had  been 
*  Translated  from  the  German  by  Carl  H.  Haessler. 
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alienated,  but  limiting  its  content  to  God,  freedom,  and  immortality. 
The  author,  of  whom  Kant  made  mention  in  a  public  comment,  at 
once  became  famous.     It  was  to  this  that  Fichte  owed  his  call  to 


JOHANN  GOTTLIEB  FICHTE. 
(1762.1814.) 

Jena  as  professor  in  ordinary  (1793).     Here  he  laid  the  foundation 
for  his  new  system  of  idealism,  an  extension  and  further  develop- 
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ment  of  the  Kantian  criticism,  in  a  series  of  important  works :  Ueher 
den  Begriif  dcr  Wissenschaftslehre  oder  der  sogenannten  Philo- 
sophies 1794  ("On  the  Concept  of  the  Theory  of  Science,  or  of 
Philosophy  so-called"),  and  Grundlage  der  gcsamten  Wissenschafts- 
lehre ("Foundation  of  the  Complete  Theory  of  Science").  In  order 
to  influence  the  moral  culture  of  the  students  he  published  his  Ueher 
die  Bestimmung  des  Gelehrtcn  ("On  the  Vocation  of  the  Scholar"), 
also  in  1794. 

Impelled  by  the  same  ethical  purpose,  Fichte  delivered  Sunday 
lectures  on  morality  in  Jena.  Without  any  cooperation  from  other 
academic  sources  he  remained  loyal  to  his  pedagogic  ideal  and 
bravely  fought  against  the  excesses  of  student  life.  For  him  the 
youth,  especially  the  academic  youth,  were  holy  seed  from  which 
should  spring  a  better  development  of  the  race.  Throughout  his 
lectures  Fichte  remained  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was  standing 
before  young  men  "destined  in  their  turn  mightily  to  influence  man- 
kind ;  to  spread  some  day  in  larger  or  smaller  circles,  through  pre- 
cept or  practice  or  both,  the  culture  they  themselves  have  received  : 
and  on  every  side  to  raise  our  common  brotherhood  to  a  higher 
plane  of  culture — men  through  whom  in  all  probability  I  am  culti- 
vating unborn  millions  of  mankind." 

Such  activity  in  ethical  reform  was  unfortunately  misunderstood. 
It  was  imagined  that  Fichte  worked  not  for  the  sake  of  the  good 
cause  itself  but  to  curry  favor  at  court.  Twice  at  night  in  his  own 
house  he  was  grossly  insulted  from  outside  by  members  of  fraternal 
societies,  consequently  the  philosopher,  with  the  duke's  permission, 
forsook  Jena  and  spent  the  summer  of  1795  in  Ossmannstedt  to 
allow  the  excited  young  bloods  to  quiet  down.  Fichte  utilized  this 
period  of  involuntary  leisure  to  complete  his  theory  of  science.  On 
his  return  to  Jena  appeared  Die  Grundlage  des  Naturrechts  ("The 
Foundation  of  Natural  Law")  and  Der  geschlossene  Handelssfaat^ 
("Commercial  Protection  for  the  State"),  as  well  as  the  System 
der  Sittenlehre  ("System  of  Ethics"),  1798,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  companion  work  to  "Natural  Law." 

An  episode  now  occurred  which  was  to  have  far-reaching  re- 
sults, namely,  the  controversy  over  atheism,  which  for  the  time  being 
tore  Fichte  completely  away  from  his  fruitful  field  of  labor.  Since 
1795  he  had  been  literary  associate  on  the  Philosophisches  Journal, 
that  had  been  founded  by  Niethainer.    Among  other  articles  was  to 

^  The  original  is  almost  untranslatable.  Geschlossen  here  means  "con- 
solidated by  a  tariff  line."  It  denotes  a  "closed  door"  policy  in  opposition  to 
free  trade. — Tr. 
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appear  a  treatise  by  Rector  Forberg  of  Paalfeld  entitled  Entzvicke- 
hing  dcs  Be  griffs  der  Religion  ("Development  of  the  Concept  of 
Religion").  Inasmuch  as  the  author  had  expressly  forbidden  edi- 
torial notes  in  refutation,  Fichte  wrote  an  article  Ueber  den  Grund 
nnseres  Glanhens  an  eine  gottliche  Weltregierung  ("On  the  Basis 
of  our  Belief  in  a  Divine  Government  of  the  World"),  intended  as 
a  precursor  to  correct  the  other  article  and  give  his  own  views. 
Forberg  was  an  atheist;  Fichte  a  pantheist  to  whom  the  godhead 
was  not  a  personal  world-ruler  but  a  moral  world-order  and  belief 
therein  ideal  and  practical,  not  dogmatic.  Nevertheless,  the  religious 
viewpoints  of  the  two  were  considered  as  identical  in  an  anonymous 
essay  that  appeared  soon  after,  entitled  Schreiben  eines  Voters  an 
seinen  studierenden  Sohn  iiber  den  FicJiteschcn  und  Forbergschen 
Atheismus  ("A  Father's  Letter  to  His  Son  at  College  on  the  Athe- 
ism of  Fichte  and  Forberg").  As  a  result  both  the  electorate  and 
the  government  at  Weimar  held  Fichte  responsible.  Schiller  wrote 
to  Fichte  on  January  26,  1799:  "The  duke  declared  that  no  preju- 
dice to  your  liberty  would  or  could  result  even  though  it  were  desi- 
rable that  certain  things  remain  unsaid  in  the  lecture  room."  In  spite 
of  this  Fichte,  believing  that  his  academic  liberty  had  been  restricted 
and  his  honor  as  a  university  lecturer  injured,  threatened  the  gov- 
ernment with  his  resignation.  In  Goethe's  opinion  a  government 
might  not  brook  a  threat,  and  so  the  worthy  philosopher  suffered 
a  rebuke  and  received  his  discharge. 

People  were  broader-minded  in  Berlin.  Frederick  William  III 
declared,  "If  it  is  true  that  Fichte  is  on  terms  of  hostility  with  God, 
that  is  God's  business,  none  of  mine."  Here  in  the  Prussian  capital, 
under  the  impression  of  his  experience  at  Jena  and  in  his  intercourse 
with  Schleiermacher,  Schlegel  andTieck,  Fichte's  philosophical  views 
became  transformed.  To  this  period  belongs  his  work  Ueber  die  Be- 
stifumnng  des  Menschen,  1800  ("On  the  Vocation  of  Man").  In 
1805  Fichte  temporarily  accepted  a  call  to  Erlangen. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  returned  to  Berlin,  coming  once 
more  into  close  contact  with  notable  men.  He  now  published  the 
lectures  he  had  delivered  in  Erlangen,  L)it7  Grundsiige  des  gegen- 
wdrtigen  Zeitalters,  ("The  Characteristic  Features  of  the  Present 
Age"),  and  also  Ueber  das  Wesen  dcs  Gelehrten  ("On  the  Nature 
of  the  Scholar"),  both  in  1806.  After  the  stormy  period  following 
the  catastrophe  of  1806,  Fichte  was  appointed  professor  in  the  newly 
established  university  at  Berlin  (1809).  His  Plan  einer  in  Berlin 
cii  crrichtenden  Hochschule,  ("Plan  for  Establishing  a  University 
in  Berlin")   had  proved  unfeasible.     Nevertheless  his  glowing  en- 
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thusiasm  in  the  interests  of  education  can  be  observed  from  the  fact 
that  he  conceived  and  sketched  out  this  plan  in  the  course  of  one 
week.  In  it  he  exposed  the  defects  of  current  methods  of  teaching 
and  erected  in  a  practical  way  a  great  ideal  structure  for  handsome 
reforms. 

Fichte's  last  and  most  comprehensive  educational  activity  was 
that  of  teacher  to  the  entire  German  nation,  and  here  he  proved  him- 
self great  indeed.  Regardless  of  the  French  drums  whose  roll 
mingled  with  his  words,  regardless  of  the  presence  in  his  auditorium 
of  hostile  listeners,  he  delivered  his  Addresses  (Reden,  1807-08)  and 
discharged  his  duty  as  an  outspoken  patriot  in  accordance  with  his 
convictions  and  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  These  addresses  made 
an  overwhelming  impression  on  their  hearers.  Their  central  thought 
was  the  idea  of  a  universal  moral  reform  which  would  become  prac- 
ticable only  under  a  new  system  of  education.  His  earlier  work, 
"The  Characteristic  Features,"  which  defined  the  position  of  the 
present  age  in  the  general  development  of  mankind,  formed  the 
basis  of  the  addresses. 

Fichte  himself  gave  the  best  example  of  responding  to  the 
mighty  appeal  which  he  made  to  the  nation  in  both  of  these  works. 
It  was  his  constant  theme  that  the  individual  must  be  sacrificed  to 
principle.  "I  know  well  what  I  am  hazarding,"  he  wrote  to  Herr 
Beyme,  a  friend  of  his,  (January  2,  1808),  'T  know  that  like  Palm,''- 
I  may  be  hit  with  a  bullet.  But  I  am  not  afraid  and  would  gladly 
die  for  my  cause." 

February  19,  1813,  he  turned  his  lecture  into  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  students  who  were  hurrying  to  enlist.  Once  more  as  in  1806, 
in  spite  of  his  fifty-one  years,  he  put  himself  at  the  service  of  the 
king  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain  in  order  that  he  might  "baptize  the 
belligerents  in  God"  by  his  outspoken  addresses.  Since  his  request 
could  not  be  granted  he  took  part  in  the  drills  of  the  reserves  at 
home  under  the  motto,  "A  strong  heart  and  no  peace!"  It  was 
Fichte's  sad  fate  to  succumb  to  typhus  on  January  27,  1814,  after 
hearing  that  Blucher  had  crossed  the  Rhine. 

FICHTE'S   CHARACTER. 
From  the  life  of  this  man  to  whom  character  building  was  in 
fact  the  chief  purpose  in  life,  we  shall  attempt  to  gain  an  idea  of  his 
character. 

*  The  bookseller  Palm  was  a  victim  of  Napoleonic  tyranny.  An  anti- 
Napoleon  pamphlet  was  traced  to  his  store,  and  although  Palm  knew  nothing 
about  it  he  was  shot  by  order  of  court  martial  without  a  fair  trial  and  in 
flagrant  violation  of  all  rules  of  justice. 
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The  fundamental  feature  of  Fichte's  nature  was  an  imperious 
will  of  a  moral  tendency  and  inseparably  bound  up  with  bold  think- 
ing that  delighted  in  speculation.  His  keenwitted  thinking  led  him 
to  study  the  essence  of  things  and  of  men — above  all  the  depths  of 
his  own  heart,  persisting  until  he  had  found  the  source  of  the  entire 
stream  of  life.  This  source  in  his  opinion  was  conscience  in  which, 
arising  from  hidden  depths,  appeared  pure  reason,  the  absolute, 
God  himself.  This  Fichte  regarded  as  truth,  and  his  unshaken 
conviction  that  he  possessed  this  truth  constituted  the  strong  back- 
bone of  his  personality.  It  made  him  free ;  it  gave  him  the  imposing- 
power  of  independence  and  invested  him  with  a  singular  impulse 
toward  spontaneity  and  expansion  that  did  not  even  pale  at  martyr- 
dom. 

So  Fichte  was  not  a  man  of  alternatives ;  he  despised  those  who 
neither  love  nor  hate  anything,  who  do  not  takes  sides  and  refuse  to 
make  a  decision  pro  or  con.  To  him  an  armistice  was  cowardice ; 
war  to  the  death  was  his  battle  cry.  It  follows  that  from  his  love 
of  the  truth  which  was  sacred  to  him,  such  a  character  might  easily 
appear  one-sided,  hard  and  inconsiderate,  involving  the  philosopher 
in  frictions  of  which  the  controversy  over  atheism  is  a  sad  example. 

Fichte  was  neither  able  nor  willing  to  keep  the  truth  selfishly 
to  himself  for  contemplative  enjoyment.  In  common  with  Pcsta- 
lozzi,  he  felt  within  him  the  "missionary  temperament"  to  which  he 
thus  gives  expression :  "I  have  but  one  passion,  one  want  to  satisfy, 
one  complete  happiness  for  myself,  namely  to  exert  an  efifective 
influence  on  those  around  me.  . ." 

This  educational  activity  receives  its  explanation  in  the  struggle 
to  combine  theoretical  and  practical  reason,  the  most  singular  and 
therefore  most  interesting  aspect  of  Fichte's  character.  Again  and 
again  he  speaks  of  his  "distinct  preference  for  a  speculative  life." 
He  says :  "To  live  truly  means  to  think  truly"  ;  "Where  would  life  and 
its  happiness  find  their  element  if  not  in  thinking?"  He  loved  un- 
shackled thinkers  like  Leibnitz,  Lessing  and  Kant  who  enter  their 
characteristic  paths  without  inquiring  how  they  are  to  profit  from 
their  speculation,  perhaps  in  the  end  gaining  nothing  further  than 
the  exercise  of  their  powers.  He  found  it  very  difficult  to  lecture 
about  anything  on  which  he  had  not  continually  reapplied  the  active 
power  of  his  thought  and  inventive  genius.  It  was  his  experience 
that  "when  the  love  of  science  and  especially  of  speculative  science 
has  once  seized  a  man,  it  fascinates  him  so  that  he  will  have  no 
other  desire  than  for  leisure  to  occupy  himself  with  it" :  "If  I  wished 
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to  govern,  my  inclination  would  prompt  me  to  do  it  in  the  kingdom 
of  concepts." 

On  the  other  hand  Fichte  could  well  see  that  one  must  finally 
tire  of  barren  speculation,  that  it  is  after  all  not  the  natural  atmos- 
phere for  a  man,  that  it  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  only  a  means  to  be 
cast  aside  when  the  real  end,  the  full  development  of  the  soul,  the 
perfect  inner  harmony,  has  been  attained. 

Higher  than  thinking  he  valued  activity  and  the  power  to  in- 
fluence with  energetic  and  persevering  strength  of  purpose  all  who 
were  morally  in  need  of  it.  Such  moral  activity  in  the  interests  of 
education  was  loyally  practised  by  Fichte  in  the  largest  as  well  as 
the  smallest  circles,  as  teacher  of  the  nation  and  in  the  university 
no  less  than  as  father  and  head  of  his  household.  As  author  too  he 
manifests  a  pedagogic  tendency,  for  all  his  works  aim  at  human 
culture,  human  ennoblement  and  human  welfare. 

Accordingly  Fichte's  character  appears  as  an  ellipse  with  two 
foci:  thinking  and  willing,  the  joy  of  speculation  and  the  impulse  to 
action.  The  two  centers,  however,  are  not  in  hostile  opposition 
but  in  harmonious  accord.  Through  the  insight,  clarity  and  order 
that  thought  affords,  it  supports  the  will ;  and  the  will  protects 
thought,  that  is  to  say,  the  will  alone  consecrates  it  and  makes  it 
valid.  "The  whole  ordering  and  shaping  of  actual  life  must  spring 
from  the  higher  regulative  concept" ;  "Independent  unselfish  love 
for  the  theoretical  truth  is  the  most  fruitful  preparation  for  ethical 
purity  of  character."  However,  "All  science  is  a  preparation  for 
action ;  an  empty  science,  having  no  application  to  practise,  does  not 
exist";  and  Fichte  bitterly  reproaches  scholars  and  authors  for  hav- 
ing advanced  heedlessly  in  the  domain  of  pure  thought  without 
troubling  about  the  actual  world.  His  will  wears  an  intellectual 
garment,  his  thinking  a  volitional  one ;  between  the  two  centers  may 
be  formed  the  equation: 

Thinking:  Willing  =  Subjectivity:  Objectivity. 

"My  free  activity,  as  such,  is  will  when  objective,  thought  when 
subjective."  Fichte  did  not  speculate  for  the  sake  of  becoming  a 
philosopher  and  scholar,  but  that  he  might  become  a  teacher  and 
educator. 

Herein  lies  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  Fichte's  personality, 
life  and  teachings.  It  was  his  unceasing  endeavor  in  the  field  of 
self-discipline  to  determine  more  certainly  the  periphery  around  the 
centers  mentioned  above ;  to  bring  head  and  heart,  knowledge  and 
faith  into  accord ;  to  establish  "harmony  with  himself"  as  long  as 
possible  in  order  to  become  to  a  larger  extent  a  selfsufficient  clari- 
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lied  personality.  This  individual  ethical  endeavor  of  his  furnishes 
the  a  priori  of  his  pedagogic  effort  to  build  the  whole  man  out  of 
one  piece,  inasmuch  as  "the  final  determination  of  every  finite  rational 
being  is  absolute  unity,  fixed  identity,  complete  harmony  with  itself." 

Fichte  was  of  a  deeply  religious  as  well  as  a  truly  philosophical 
nature.  His  religiousness  had  of  course  a  positive  no  less  than  a 
negative  side ;  but  his  opponents,  seeing  only  the  negative,  grieved 
Fichte  sorely  with  the  charge  of  atheism.  The  fact  is  he  had 
turned  to  philosophy  only  in  order  to  supply  himself  with  a  tenable 
dogmatic  theology,  in  order  to  clear  up  the  higher  questions  of 
theology  for  himself  by  this  round  about  way.  It  is  characteristic 
of  Fichte  that  in  his  later  years  he  prized  highly  the  Gospel  According 
to  John  and  strongly  recommended  it  to  the  attention  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

Notwithstanding  their  different  conceptions  of  God,  Fichte  and 
the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  stand  in  close  spiritual  relationship. 
In  each  an  open  religious  nature  has  a  pronounced  leaning  toward 
metaphysical  speculation ;  both  are  theologians  in  philosophers'  dress. 
Both  are  of  choleric  temperament.  John,  the  "son  of  thunder,"  is 
more  crushing  when  he  frigidly  ignores  the  Jews,  the  enemies  of 
Jesus,  than  Paul  with  his  most  burning  scorn  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians.  Fichte  not  only  threatened  the  government  but  would 
even  be  brusque  and  domineering  toward  his  friends  in  moments 
of  forgetfulness.  Both  are  cyclopsedists ;  both  have  always  sol- 
emnly before  their  eyes  an  absolute  precious,  final  and  supreme  end. 

In  conclusion  a  little  may  be  said  of  Fichte's  sunny  joyous  op- 
timism which  would  find  a  bright  side  even  in  the  small  annoyances 
of  life.  He  wrote  to  Reinhold:  "When  my  friends  abroad  feel  sorry 
for  me  because  of  all  the  annoyance,  all  the  bitter  hours  I  must  live 
through,  I  am  much  obliged  to  them  for  their  good  will,  but  it  is 
misdirected ....  During  my  lectures  I  lay  aside  the  ponderous  attacks 
against  me,  and  when  I  get  time  during  vacation  to  take  them  to 
heart  I  laugh  enough  while  at  this  task  to  keep  me  in  good  health 
for  the  whole  succeeding  semester.  It  is  possible  to  give  me  uncom- 
fortable minutes,  but  I  have  yet  to  see  the  man  who  could  keep  it 
up  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour" ;  'T  really  don't  know  what  hate  is, 
for  I  have  never  hated  anybody." 

In  Fichte  appears  a  strong  and  purposeful  manliness,  true,  clear, 
pure,  high-souled  in  thinking,  strong-willed  in  acting,  humble  in 
sight  of  the  goal.  His  deeds  were  like  his  words,  his  words  like  his 
heart.  He  could  offer  himself  to  the  nation  as  its  reformer,  because 
he   had   permanently   reformed   himself.      His   heart   could   go   out 
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toward  the  youth,  the  future  of  the  race,  in  educational  endeavor 
because  it  was  based  on  a  straight  and  stern  conscience.  Fichte's 
nature  is  ethical  and  deductive'  throughout ;  barren  erudition  and 
inductive  empirical  research  he  valued  little.  Nature  and  natural 
science  roused  but  small  interest  in  him.  His  conviction  of  truth, 
his  faith,  assumed  pedagogic  form  in  the  impulse  to  self-education, 
just  as  his  thorough  belief  in  the  loftiness  of  the  ethical  will  was  the 
impulse  to  his  self-activity  and  fulfilment  of  duty.  His  clearness 
qualified  him  for  pedagogic  diagnosis,  for  keen  observation,  for  dis- 
closing the  sources  of  all  diseases  and  administering  safe  remedies. 
No  other  German  philosopher  had  Fichte's  devoted  enthusiasm  for 
the  national  greatness  and  rebirth  of  the  German  people.  His  opti- 
mism would  not  permit  him  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  a  national 
advance  through  the  medium  of  education.  From  poor  family 
tutor  to  celebrated  university  teacher,  nay  to  praeccptor  totius  Ger- 
maniae  in  the  hardest  period,  he  proved  himself  abundantly  capable. 
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COMPILED  FROM   MATERIAL  COLLECTED  BY  EDWARD   KREMERS. 

DR.  Edward  Kremers,  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  has  called  our  attention  to  a  number  of  inter- 
esting old  pictures  he  has  collected  in  Europe,  which  represent 
Christ  as  an  apothecary  furnishing-  remedies  to  suffering  mankind. 

The  idea  of  Christ  as  a  physician  is  more  usual,  yet  artistic 
representations  of  this  notion  are  not  so  common  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. Co-workers  with  Dr.  Kremers  in  this  line  are  Dr.  C.  E. 
Daniels  of  Amsterdam,  and  Dr.  Hermann  Peters,  of  Hanover.  All 
three,  Kremers,  Daniels  and  Peters,  have  done  original  research 
work,  and  we  here  present  extracts  from  their  writings  together 
with  all  the  most  pertinent  illustrations. 

By  way  of  introduction,  we  will  state  that  the  idea  of  the 
Saviour  as  a  healer  was  prominent  in  primitive  Christianity.  Ves- 
tiges of  it  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  Jesus  is 
reported  to  have  healed  all  sorts  of  diseases  and  even  to  have  raised 
the  dead  by  divine  power  in  much  the  same  way  as  we  to-day  have 
Faith  Cure  and  Christian  Science. 

This  ideal  of  the  Saviour  as  a  healer  of  bodily  diseases  is  a 
continuation  of  a  pre-Christian  hope.  In  ancient  Greece  ^sculapius 
was  worshiped  as  the  god  of  physicians  and  was  himself  regarded 
as  a  divine  healer.  His  temples  were  utilized  as  sanitariums  where 
people  slept  to  awaken  cured  of  their  ailments,  and  some  were 
likewise  centers  of  medical  practice. 

We  know  of  a  group  of  people  called  Therapeutes  or  "healers," 
but  the  description  which  Philo  gives  of  them  simply  represents 
them  as  a  religious  sect,  and  not  as  healers  in  the  sense  of  curing 
bodily  diseases. 

The  idea  of  comparing  a  saviour  to  a  healer  is  not  limited  to 
the  Western  world,  but  prevails  also  in  the  Orient.  Buddha  is  called 
"the  great  physician"  and  to  some  extent  we  may  say  that  he  was 
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also  regarded  as  an  apothecary,  for  we  read  that  he  prepared  simples 
for  the  sick.^ 

The  oldest  representations  of  Christ  as  a  physician  known  to 
the  authorities  above  cited,  are  two  Dutch  woodcuts.  One  shows 
Christ  holding  up  a  urinal  flask.  In  the  other  he  is  hanging  out 
his  professional  sign  as  a  physician.^ 

It  is  possible,  or  rather  probable,  that  Heinrich  Solde  of  Bruns- 
wick, a  man  who  wrote  under  the  pseudonym   Henricius  Cordus, 
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Dutch  wood-cuts  (1510).    From  Janus,  V,  facing  p.  84. 

magister  of  a  medical  school  at  Erfurt  and  professor  at  Marburg, 
later  at  Bremen,  saw  these  or  similar  pictures  and  that  they  inspired 
him  to  write  his  satirical  verses  on  the  three  faces  of  the  physician. 
He  thereby  imparts  another  interpretation  to  the  conception  of 
Christ  as  a  physician,  for  he  inverts  the  position  and  speaks  of  the 
physician  as  Christ.  He  expresses  the  troubles  of  a  physician's  life 
by  showing  that  when  the  physician  is  called  he  is  an  angel ;  when 

*  Buddha's  healing  is  incidental.  See,  for  instance,  The  Gospel  of  Buddha. 
Chapters  LXIV,  LXX,  and  LXXXIV. 

^The  Dutch  inscriptions  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Daniels  in  his  series  "Docteurs 
et  Malades,"  in  Janus,  Archives  Internationales'  pour  I'histoire  de  la  medicine 
et  la  geographie  medicale,  1900,  p.  84,  read  as  follows : 

1.  "Doctor  Jhesus  die  meester  principael 

Staet  en  siet  in  den  orinael." 

2.  "Doctor  Jhs  hanct  wt  sinen  orinael 

Tooghede  datti  meester  es  principael." 
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the  patient  is  improved  the  one  who  performed  the  miracle  becomes 
a  god,  but  when  he  presents  the  bill  for  his  services  he  is  a  devil. 
These  verses  were  published  in  1520  at  Erfurt  under  the  title  Epi- 
gramniata,  and  were  reprinted  in  1892." 

Additional  epigrams  appeared  in  1525  and  after  his  death  in 
1535  all  were  collected  under  the  title  Enricii  Cordi  Epigrammatum 
Libri  XIII.  We  quote  from  them  the  following  lines  {Janus,  he.  cit.. 
p.  85)  : 

"Tres  medicus  facies  habet :  unam  quando  rogatur 
'Angelicam.'     Mox  est  cum  juvat  esse  'Deus.' 
Post,  ubi  curato  poscit  sua  praemia  morbo, 
Horridus  apparet  terribilisque  'Satan.'  " 

Professor  Daniels  has  come  across  an  old  English  verse  which 
is  a  literal  translation  of  this  Latin  verse  of  Solde  {loc.  cit.,  85)  : 

"Three  faces  the  Phisition  hath :  first  as  an  Angell  he, 
When  he  is  saught:  next  when  he  helpes,  a  God  he  semes  to  be. 
And  last  of  all,  when  he  hath  made  the  sicke  deseased  well. 
And  askes  his  guerdon,  then  he  semes,  an  ongly  Fiend  of  hell." 

A  German  rendering  of  the  same  epigram  has  been  published 
by  Dr.  Sepp  in  a  book  entitled  Frustula  (Augsburg,  1890).  Dr. 
Sepp  does  not  give  any  reference  of  his  source  and  simply  calls  it, 
"An  Ancient  Rhyme."  Dr.  Daniels  suggests  that  it  may  have  been 
the  original  of  Solde's  verse  {loc.  cit.,  p.  106)  : 

"Der  Doktor  is  ein  weiser  Rat, 
Derselbe  drei  Gesichter  hat; 
Das  eines  Engels:  Patient 
Ersehnt,  dass  er  die  Krankheit  wend'; 
Hilft  er  den  Kranken  aus  der  Not, 
Verehrt  man  ihn  wie  einen  Goft ; 
Kommt  er  um  den  verdienten  Lolin, 
Halt  man  ihn  fiir  den  Tcxifcl  schon." 

In  the  Print-Cabinets  of  the  National  Libraries  of  Paris  and 
P)erlin  there  exists  the  portrait  (1556)  of  a  Nuremberg  surgeon, 
"Jacob  Baumann,  Wundarzt,  Seines' alters  Im  XXXVI  Jar,"  attrib- 
uted to  Vergil  Solis,  which  bears  as  an  inscription  another  German 
version  of  the  same  idea : 

"Der  Arzt  dem  kranncken  geordnet  ist 
Der  darff  keins  artzts  dem  nichts  gebrist, 
Ein  artzt  aber  drei  angesicht  hat. 
Engelisch :  so  er  dem  kranncken  rhat. 

'  In  Lateinische  Litteraturdenkm'dler  des  XV.  und  XVI.  Jahrhundcrts. 
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So  sich  bessert  des  kranncken  noth, 
So  sieht  del-  artzt  gleich  wie  ein  Gott. 
Wann  nun  der  artzt  umb  lohn  anspricht 
Hat  er  ein  Teufflisch  angesicht." 

A  French  verse,  which  for  all  we  know  may  be  as  old  or  even 
older  than  the  German  and  Latin,  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Ed- 
mond  Dupouy  in  his  pretty  book  Medicine  et  moeurs  de  I'ancicnnc 
Rome  d'aprcs  les  poctes  latins   (Paris,   1891)  : 

"Le  malade  est  partout  un  etre  bien  etrange ; 
S'il  appelle  un  docteur  tout  d'abord  c'est  un  ange; 
S'il  guerit,  c'est  un  dieu;  plus  tard,  chose  incroyable! 
S'il  apergoit  la  note  a  payer,  c'est  un  diable." 

In  the  Rcgiincn  Scholae  Salcrnifanae  the  same  idea  is  expressed 
mure  freely  in  the  medieval  style  of  Latin  poetry  (he.  cit.,  p.  no)  : 

"Dum  segrotus  visitatnr, 
Dum  processus  ventilatur, 
Cura,  tc  accipere. 
Nam  segroto  restituto 
Et  processu  absoluto 
Nemo  curat  solvere." 

["While  the  sick  you  visit  often, 
While  his  grievous  pain  you  soften. 
Take  heed  that  he  pays  to-day ; 
For  when  once  he  is  recovered 
And  from  dire  attack  delivered 
No  one  then  will  care  to  pay." — P"".] 

The  same  thing  is  indicated  in  the  prints  of  Goltzius,  Gelle  and 
Van  Vianen  in  the  words,  dum  dolet,  accipe,  and  Dr.  Gerard  Goris, 
in  his  Medicina  Contcmpta  (1700)  Chapter  XI,  "Taedia  Medi- 
corum,"  says  also  Accipe  cum  dolet,  post  curam  medicus  olet ;  "Take 
your  fee  while  the  patient  is  suffering,  for  after  he  is  cured  the 
doctor  becomes  offensive." 

We  quote  from  the  same  source  (ibid,  no)  a  few  proverbs 
which  follow  the  same  line  of  thought.  A  17th  century  Scotch 
saying  reads,  "You  shall  take  your  fee  whilst  the  tear  is  in  the  ee." 

Wander's  Deutsches  Sprichzvorterbuch,  s.  v.  "sdhlen,"  quotes 
the  old  adage  "Lasst  eiich  achlen,  wcnn  sie  qitelen."  ["See  you're 
paid  while  they're  afraid."] 

Humanity  is  always  the  same.  Is  it  not  Tolstoy  who  tells  us 
that  charity  and  gratitude  are  never  seen  together  here  below? 

:!--  =!<  * 

The  prints  of  Hendrik  Goltzius  referred  to  above  are  known 
to  collectors.     We  here  reproduce  the  full  series  of  them  explained 
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by  Dr.  C.  E.  Daniels  in  the  same  article  in  Janus,  V,  22-24  as  fol- 
lows in  an  English  translation : 

"Hendrik  Goltzins,  the  celebrated  designer,  engraver  and  painter, 
published  a  series  of  four  prints  in  1587,  which  represent  the  rela- 
tion of  the  physician  to  his  patient  in  the  dififerent  stages  of  disease, 
in  the  four  dififerent  degrees  of  severity  of  the  illness.  They  are 
founded  on   fact,  both  realistic  and  allegorical,  and  above  all  are 
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By  Goltzius  (1587).     From  Janus,  V,  facing  p.  22. 


true  ; — so  true  that  after  three  centuries  have  passed,  they  remain 
true  to  life.  This  work  might  have  been  conceived  to-day ;  the 
conception  is  agreeable  and  the  execution  most  artistic.  In  four 
pictures  the  life  of  the  physician  is  passed  in  review  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Goltzius,  as  it  is  in  1900,  and  as  it  doubtless  will  continue 
to  be  for  some  centuries  to  come.  It  might  be  called  a  history  of 
medical  practice  presented  in  the  most  objective  form. 
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"Each  of  the  four  prints*  represents  two  apartments  separated 
by  a  large  cokimn  which  reaches  to  the  top  of  the  picture,  and  against 
which  a  colossal  figure  is  leaning  to  which  I  shall  again  revert.  At 
the  left  we  see  in  each  case  the  same  sleeping-room  with  its  bed 
and  other  furniture.  The  patient  is  in  bed  in  the  first  two  prints ; 
in  the  third  he  is  seated  in  an  arm-chair  before  the  fire,  and  in  the 
last  he  is  dressed  for  the  street.  The  wife  of  the  patient  and  other 
members  of  the  family  are  always  present  in  the  room. 
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"The  division  at  the  right  of  the  column  likewise  represents  the 
same  room  each  time ;  but  as  on  the  left  hand  the  theme  is  that  of 
internal  ailments,  so  here  we  have  a  case  of  surgery.  In  the  first 
print  a  broken  limb  is  being  reset;  in  the  second  the  injured  head 
of  a  woman  is  being  dressed  and  a  pack  of  ice  is  placed  upon  her 

*  Height  including  margin  is  188  mm;  without  margin,  176  mm.     Width 
including  margin  is  231  mm;  without  margin  228  mm. 
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head  ;  in  the  third  the  man  with  the  broken  leg  is  trying  to  walk  on 
crutches  ;  and  in  the  fourth  both  he  and  his  wife  are  cured  and  they 
dance  together  before  the  doctor  who  has  come  to  see  them.  Let 
us  not  forget  to  mention  that  objects  used  in  medicine  and  surgery 
are  grouped  in  the  foreground  on  each  side  of  the  picture.  These 
give  an  idea  of  the  resources  of  this  nature  which  were  in  use  in  the 
days  of  the  engraver. 

"Passing  to  the  gigantic  figure  in  the  center  of  each  print,  we 
notice  that  in  the  first  it  is  a  Christ,  examining  a  flask  of  urine 
which  he  holds  in  his  right  hand,  and  holding  in  the  left  two  cauter- 
izing irons,  together  with  a  portable  furnace  at  which  they  may  be 
heated.  It  is  easy  to  guess  by  the  anxious  attitude  of  those  present 
while  the  physician  close  by  the  bedside  is  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  pa- 
tient, that  the  sick  man's  condition  is  very  serious.  Under  the  feet 
of  the  Christ  we  read  O  0EO2  [the  god]  and  the  following  distichs 
at  the  right  and  left : 

"Dum  nigris  segruni  prope  Mors  circumvolat  alis, 
Fiinestamque  aciem  iam  fera  iamqiie  parat, 
Turn  me  promissis  beat  et  domus  omnis  adorat, 
Turn  vocat  immensum  me  venerata  DEUM. 

[While  Death  with  sombre  wings  the  sick  man  hovers  o'er 
And  straightway  for  his  end  prepares  his  direful  scythe, 
Then  am  I  blessed  with  pledges  and  adored  by  all, 
Then  would  they  call  me  great,  and  praise  me  as  a  god. — p<ti'.] 

"Below  this  is  given  the  Dutch  translation  and  the  same  arrange- 
ment is  followed  in  the  four  prints. 

"The  large  figure  in  the  second  print  represents  an  angel  hold- 
ing a  goblet  in  one  hand  and  a  spatula  in  the  other.  Below  is  written 
H  TOY  ©EOY  XEIP   [the  hand  of  God],  and  the  verses, 

"Paulum  ubi  convaluit :  paulum  de  numinc  nostro 
Cessit,  et  in  nostris  auribus  ista  sonant : 
Tu  coelo  nobis  demissus  es  ANGELUS  alto, 
Praemia  quae  vestri  et  quanta  laboris  erunt. 

[When  some  of  health  he  has  regained,  then  something  too 
Of  sway  divine  we  lose;  but  now  we  hear: 
'An  angel  from  Heaven's  heights  thou'rt  sent  to  us, 
And  great  shall  be  thy  boon  as  great  thy  labor  is.' — pfff.] 

"The  allegorical  figure  of  the  third  print  is  a  man  richly  clad 
in  cap  and  gown.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  book  and  in  his  left 
a  pair  of  opened  shears  upon  which  hangs  a  piece  of  bandage  or 
plaster.      Below    stands    Homer's    flattering   phrase   on    physicians, 
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lATPO:^  I10AAi2N  ANTAEIO:;  AAAfiN  (one  doctor  is  worth  as  much 
as  many  other  men)   and  the  verses: 

"lamque  Macluionia  magis  et  magis  arte  levatus, 
Cum  scdct  ante  focum,  progrediturve  tripes, 
O  HOMO  lion  frustra  tantos  subiisse  labores 
Nosces;  quod  rcslat  tu  modo  tolle  malum. 

[When  more  recovered  now  through  Machaonian  skill 
He  sits  before  his  hearth  or  walks  forth  with  his  staff, 
Then,  "Not  in  vain,  great  Man,  hast  learned  much  to  endure. 
It  but  remaineth  now  that  thou  shalt  cure  our  ills." — pffv.l 


ifjctirt  anirJscMMi ,  fii^tfdifiiriirtnjfr 

AKniiiUnCrjncVcnt),  .'h^iicf.  ii i  fdii. 
(Zitl>vi>Ci  viir  oft  IkuiIk-Jiiiii  tcicriiuvi 


lilhi.cr  ui-k/i|nrn  ii/otibt  c\  Uri 
tlK:ulcn*'ilJ<.vrlcnt(i.hjpkhcvtcit 


THE  PHYSICIAN  AS  A  MAN  OF  FAME. 
By  Goltzius  (1587).     From  Janus,  V,  22-23. 


"Finally,  the  fourth  print  shows  an  ahnost  nude  figure  against 
the  central  pillar,  with  powerful  muscles,  asses'  ears,  horns,  goat's 
heard  and  wings.  Around  his  waist  hangs  a  leather  surgeon's  case 
not  unlike  the  sheath  of  a  butcher's  knife.     A  small  basket  hangs 
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•above  his  right  hip,  by  a  cord  sking  over  his  left  shoulder.  This 
unengaging  personage  advances  in  a  theatrical  pose,  holding  out 
his  empty  hands.  The  Greek  inscription  is :  YBPI2  TE  KAI  HAHrH 
ANTI  SOSTPnN  (insolence  and  blows  for  fees)  and  the  Latin 
verses  are: 


V'-M  ni)lir<«it>"<^  //'-»■  "  t-nmmjfiipwn      Vbht  T£  KAI  HAI-rm   t<.i/rt(W-  rumple  lu  PV^PPJ  rr  MCSPt  tf^. 


V-^^()In^S..  if.-i  n  FN  D\  VLI 
Ml     'r  m    ,  r  I,  .uiWorUii  b\  'cit 


hgc^ci'ji^ii      Di 


THE  PHYSICIAN   AS  SATAX. 
By  Goltzius  (1587).     From  Janus,  V,  22-23. 


"Ast  ego  si  penitus  iam  sanum  praemia  poscam, 
Ille  Deus  pridem  mox  CACODAEMON   ero. 
Cautior  exemplo  tu  dum  dolet  accipe  nostro 
Qui  Medicae  exerces  graviter  artis  opus. 

[But  if  when  wholly  cured  I  ask  for  pay, 
Then  I  who  was  a  god,  a  very  Devil  am. 
More  cautious,  thou  who  practicest  the  art  to  heal 
Mayst  learn  from  me  thy  fee  to  ask  ere  pain  has  fled.— p<tj'.] 


THE  PHYSICIAN  AS  CHRIST. 
By  Gelle  (1609).    From  Janus,  V,  24-25. 


THE  PHYSICIAN  AS  CHRIST. 
By  Horemans  (1752).    From  Janus,  V,  facing  p.  80. 
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"In  order  to  render  still  clearer  the  sage  advice  which  he  ofifered 
physicians  by  means  of  his  engraving,  the  artist  added  some  verses 
in  Dutch  which  mean :  'Ye  masters,  and  whosoever  ye  may  be  who 
apply  yourselves  to  the  noble  art  of  healing,  give  heed  to  the  warn- 


ing which  I  set  before  your  eyes.  It  is  while  people  are  in  travail 
that  they  must  be  delivered.  To  "Help  me,"  answer  "Give  me." 
Let  the  reasons  why  they  should  pay  you  be  most  emphatic' 

"In  this  manner  did  Goltzius,  who  was  himself  in  poor  health, 
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give  a  lesson  to  his  contemporaries  with  regard  to  their  ingratitude 
for  the  medical  care  they  received." 

Goltziiis  has  found  imitators  in  Johannes  Gelle  and  Jan  van 
Vianen.  Their  ideas  are  the  same  and  their  style  of  painting  may 
be  seen  from  the  reproduction  of  the  first  picture  of  the  correspond- 
ing series  of  each,  the  physician  as  Christ,  the  former  bearing  the 
date  1609,  the  latter  about  1700.  We  shall  simply  mention,  in  pass- 
ing, an  anonymous  Dutch  master  of  about  1620  who  painted  such  a 
series,  but  the  pictures  as  published  in  Janus  (ibid,  between  pp.  26 
and  2'/)  are  too  dark  to  reproduce  well.  Jan  Horemans  (1752)  has 
painted  a  similar  series  in  a  more  modern  style. 


THE  SYNOPTIC  GOSPELS. 

A  STUDY  IN  THE  HIGHER  CRITICISM  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

BY  THE   EDITOR. 

WHILE  writing  my  little  book  The  Pleroma,  I  felt  the  desira- 
bility of  having"  a  concise  and  clear  resume  of  the  results  of 
New  Testament  higher  criticism,  when  I  came  across  a  useful  little 
book  by  F.  Crawford  Burkitt  on  The  Earliest  Sources  for  the  Life 
of  Jesus}  which  in  many  respects  seems  to  satisfy  the  purpose.  T 
cannot  say  that  I  agree  with  all  the  conclusions  of  Professor  Burkitt, 
nor  do  I  accept  his  standpoint,  but  I  must  grant  that  he  here  sets 
forth  in  a  lucid  and  popular  way  the  present  state  of  conclusions 
generally  accepted  by  New  Testament  criticism.  He  is  a  profes- 
sional theologian,  with  a  deep  reverence  for  Jesus  as  the  Christ  and 
the  founder  of  Christianity,  yet  his  Christian  faith  does  not  bias  his 
scientific  work ;  he  is  most  punctilious  and  honest  in  his  statements, 
although  they  are  by  no  means  always  favorable  to  the  traditional 
conception  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 

Professor  Burkitt  points  out  that  the  most  historical  and  re- 
liable as  well  as  the  oldest  document  is  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  It  is 
derived  from  an  Aramaic  original  which  goes  far  in  proving  the 
historicity  of  Jesus  himself.  Not  only  have  Aramaic  words  such  as 
amen,  Abba,  Boanerges,  (a  misspelling  probably  for  bene  reges), 
Eli  Eli  sabachthani,  been  retained  in  the  Greek  version,  but  also 
the  entire  atmosphere  of  the  narrative  is  Jewish.  This  is  true  of 
Mark  and  also  of  Matthew  and  Luke.     Says  Professor  Burkitt: 

"Apart  from  questions  of  language  and  purely  literary  criticism,  the  three 
Synoptic  Gospels  might  be  translations  from  the  Aramaic.  The  main  ideas 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  fundamental  phrases  round  which  move  the 
thoughts  belonging  to  the  Gospel,  all  have  their  explanation  and  illustration 
from  contemporary  Judaism.  The  Kingdom  of  God,  the  Christ  or  Messiah, 
the  Day  of  Judgment,  treasure  in  heaven,  Abraham's  bosom, — all  these  are 

^  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1910. 
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Jewish  ideas,  entirely  foreign  to  the  native  thought  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world. 
We  hear  nothing  in  the  Gospels  about  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  much 
about  Resurrection  at  the  last  day ;  nothing  about  'Virtue,'  much  about  'Right- 
eousness,' little  about  Purification,  much  about  the  Forgiveness  of  Sin.  Even 
the  polemic  against  heathenism  is  absent." 

The  picture  of  Jesus,  however,  which  is  presented  by  this  oldest 
and  most  reHable  document,  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  is  very  different 
from  the  Christ  ideal  which  later  generations  have  formed : 

"Undoubtedly  there  are  many,  coming  from  very  different  philosophical 
and  theological  camps,  to  whom  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark  appears  to  be 
an  inadequate  interpretation  of  our  Lord.  It  does  not  satisfy  the  modern 
philosophical  liberal,  who  would  like  to  regard  the  mission  of  Jesus  as  'purely 
religio-ethical  and  humanitarian.'  The  philosophical  liberal  finds  fewer  moral 
maxims  in  Mark  than  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is 
shocked  by  the  description  of  a  number  of  miracles, — mostly,  it  is  true,  of 
healing, — the  details  of  which  he  feels  himself  obliged  to  explain  away.  But 
the  picture  drawn  in  Mark  is  hardly  more  satisfactory  from  the  orthodox  con- 
servative point  of  view.  In  Wellhausen's  phrase,  'we  hear  of  Disciples  and 
we  wonder  how  He  comes  to  have  them.'  Till  our  eyes  become  accustomed 
to  the  atmosphere  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  the  conventional  Saviour,  with  the 
gentle  unindividualized  face,  in  the  stormy  and  mysterious  Personage  por- 
trayed in  the  second  Gospel.  'And  they  were  in  the  way,  going  up  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  Jesus  was  going  before  them,  and  they  were  amazed,  and  some  as 
they  followed  were  afraid' — as  we  read  the  story  in  Mark  we  follow  Jesus  on 
his  way,  and  we  hardly  know  why  or  whither." 

The  problem  how  to  explain  the  many  literal  agreements  of 
the  three  first  Gospels  has  been  solved  by  the  united  labors  of  many 
scholars  during  the  last  century.  Prof.  J.  J.  Griesbach  started  in 
the  right  direction  by  publishing  a  synopsis  of  their  coincidences ; 
further  investigations  furnished  convincing  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
priority  of  either  Mark,  or  the  original  used  by  Mark,  called  by  the 
Germans  Uruiarkus,  i.  e.,  Proto-Mark ;  and  finally  Professor  Well- 
hausen  completed  the  work  by  proving  that  Mark  was  known  to  the 
two  other  synoptic  writers  in  the  same  shape  as  we  now  have  it, 
both  in  text  and  contents. 

Accordingly,  Mark's  Gospel  is,  historically  considered,  the  most 
authentic  account  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  This  is  not  very  convenient 
news  for  the  traditional  conception  of  Christianity.  Says  Professor 
Burkitt : 

"The  ultimate  difficulty  felt  by  so  many  modern  critics  about  the  Gospel 
of  Mark  is  not  the  minor  discrepancies  in  the  narrative,  though  they  are  pres- 
ent, or  the  tales  of  miracle,  for  it  is  always  possible  to  allow  for  unscientific 
description  or  exaggeration.  The  difficulty  lies  in  its  presentation  of  the  actual 
contents  of  the  'Gospel'  itself  and  the  career  of  Jesus.  According  to  these 
critics,  Mark  has  not  only  put  in  features  of  the  Ministry  that  he  might  have 
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left  out,  lie  has  left  out  things,  and  those  the  most  important,  that  he  ought  to 
have  put  in.  Where,  they  say,  is  the  Teaching  of  Jesus?  Mark  gives  us 
neither  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  nor  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  One 
who  considers  that  Mark  used  Q  confesses  that  the  use  made  of  it  is  'by  no 
means  characterized  by  sj-mpathetic  and  appreciative  insight.'^  And  if,  as 
tradition  seems  to  assert,  the  ultimate  source  of  the  Evangelist's  information 
be  St.  Peter  himself,  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  the  real  characteristics  of 
our  Lord's  career  could  have  been  thrown  so  completely  out  of  focus  ? 

"It  may  readily  be  granted  that  most  of  these  objections  are  weighty,  if 
only  we  can  be  sure  of  the  foundation  upon  which  they  rest.  But  it  is  the 
foundation  itself  that  is  insecure.  The  objections  all  assume  that  Jesus  was 
really  and  primarily  an  ethical  teacher,  or  a  social  reformer  or  both." 

Here  Professor  Burkitt  touches  upon  a  point  which  is  crucial. 
Many  theologians,  and  those  of  the  liberal  school  are  by  no  means 
excepted,  keep  in  their  mind  an  ideal  of  Christ  and  allow  themselves 
to  be  influenced  by  it  in  their  study  of  the  historical  Jesus.  This  is 
the  punctiiui  salicns  where  the  personal  equation  of  a  scholar  is  apt 
to  vitiate  his  whole  work  and  we  appreciate  that  Professor  Burkitt 
himself,  although  he  comes  from  orthodox  quarters,  is  remarkably 
free  from  bias.  He  takes  frequent  occasion  to  criticise  Prof.  Ben- 
jamin Wisner  Bacon  of  Yale,  who  in  spite  of  his  liberalism  is  ham- 
pered by  his  preconceived  notion  of  Jesus  as  "purely  religio-ethical 
and  humanitarian,"  whose  attitude  he  describes  as  "the  sane  and 
well-poised  mind  of  the  plain  mechanic  of  Nazareth." 

It  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  the  historical  Jesus  was 
certainly  not  the  philanthropic  gentle  preacher  that  he  is  frequently 
pictured  in  Unitarian  pulpits,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
he  was  an  exorcist  of  evil  spirits,  a  child  of  his  narrow  surroundings, 
a  fanatic  who  was  deeply  tinctured  with  the  prejudices  of  his  race 
and  age. 

That  the  historical  Jesus  was  not  the  ideal  teacher  he  is  popu- 
larly believed  to  be,  with  a  wide  outlook  into  the  future  and  broad 
humanitarian  interests,  is  conceded  even  by  Professor  Bacon,  who 
says  :^  "Jesus  has  no  idea  of  founding  a  new  religion" ;  and  in  an- 
other passage  (p.  2)  Professor  Bacon  insists  that  Jesus  brought 
"glad  tidings  to  men  heavy  laden  with  the  legalism  of  the  scribes." 
He  says: 

"Jesus  perished  as  the  champion  of  the  plain  men — the  wage-earners,  to 
whose  class  he  belonged,  the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  the  'publicans  and  sinners' 
who  followed  and  trusted  him ;  of  the  plain  man's  'right  to  be  called  a  son  of 

"Bacon,  Beginnings,  p.  xx.    That  such  a  judgment  has  to  be  passed  upon 
Mark's  use  of  Q  is  an  argument  for  disbelieving  that  Mark  knew  Q  at  all. 
[For  an  explanation  of  what  Q  means  see  pp.  603-609.— Ed.] 

"  The  Pounding  of  the  Church,  pp.  2-4. 
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God.'  He  was  dubbed  by  the  orthodox  'a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,' 
and  he  was  crucified  in  the  attempt  to  vindicate  for  the  common  people  the 
full  right  of  'son.' " 

Donbtfiil  as  this  interpretation  of  the  hfework  and  the  struggle 
of  Jesus  appears  to  be  Professor  Bacon  concedes  the  horizon  of 
Jesus  was  limited  to  Judea.   '  He  says : 

"The  battle  was  fought  in  the  arena  of  Judaism.  Its  issues  were  drawn 
between  the  petty  sects  and  cliques  and  castes  of  that  race,  which  but  for  its 
religious  genius  and  literature  would  be  rated  only  as  one  of  the  lesser  peoples 
of  Syria.  If  Jesus  ever  thought  of  it  as  concerning  all  humanity  in  its  issues, 
save  as  humanity  might  become  a  penumbra — an  adjunct — of  the  Jewish  em- 
pire to  which  the  nation  then  looked  forward,  it  certainly  was  not  till  after 
his  death  that  his  disciples  extended  their  view  to  this  broader  horizon." 

Professor  Wellhausen  has  defined  the  historical  significance  of 
Mark,  but  he  has  done  more ;  he  has  also  proved  that  Matthew  and 
Luke  have  used  at  least  one  other  common  source,  which  he  calls 
"O,"  an  abbreviation  for  the  German  word  Quelle,  and  the  nature 
of  this  source  of  the  first  and  third  Gospels  is  admirably  set  forth  by 
Professor  Harnack  in  his  book  TJie  Sayings  of  Jesus,  so  called  be- 
cause Professor  Harnack  identifies  Q  with  the  lost  book  called  Logia 
by  Papias.  The  facts  are  well  summed  up  by  Professor  Burkitt 
thus : 

"The  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke  mainly  differ  from  that  of  Mark  in 
that  they  contain  a  large  number  of  sayings  of  Jesus  not  given  by  Mark.  Many 
of  these  sayings  are  peculiar  to  Matthew  or  peculiar  to  Luke,  but  others  are 
given  in  both,  and  often  with  such  coincidences  of  language  and  of  order  that 
they  must  have  been  derived  from  a  common  source.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Matthew  v.-vii.  (the  so-called  "Sermon  on  the  Mount")  is  parallel  to  Luke 
vi.  20-49,  and  Matthew  xi.  2-19  is  practically  repeated  in  Luke  vii.  18-35.  A 
comparison  of  these  passages  leads  us  to  infer  that  Matthew  and  Luke  have 
made  use  of  a  common  source,  written  in  Greek,  which  must  have  contained, 
amongst  other  things,  sayings  of  Jesus  about  John  the  Baptist,  together  with 
a  collection  of  ethical  saying  which  began  with  the  Beatitudes  and  ended  with 
the  similitude  of  the  houses  built  on  the  rock  or  on  the  river-bed.  The  com- 
mon source,  now  lost,  except  so  far  as  it  is  preserved  in  Matthew  and  Luke, 
it  was  formerly  the  fashion  to  call  the  'Logia,'  from  a  belief  that  it  was  men- 
tioned under  that  name  by  Papias  of  Hierapolis  in  Asia  Minor  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century. 

"Papias  (quoted  by  Eusebius,  Ch.  History,  III,  39)  says :  'Matthew  indeed 
in  the  Hebrew  language  wrote  down  the  Logia,  and  each  interpreted  them  as 
he  was  able.'  What  the  work  was  to  which  Papias  alludes  is  very  doubtful : 
it  is  certain  that  our  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  is  a  Greek  work,  based 
upon  Greek  sources,  one  of  them  being  in  fact  our  Gospel  according  to  Mark." 

We  will  add  one  more  quotation  concerning  Q : 

"The  common  matter  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  not  shared  by  Mark,  almost 
all  consists  of  sayings  of  Jesus.     We  therefore  assume  that  Q  mainly  con- 
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sisted  of  sayings.  But  the  same  arguments  that  prove  Q  to  have  contained  the 
'Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  or  at  least  an  earHer  form  of  that  collection  of  sayings, 
also  prove  Q  to  have  contained  the  story  of  the  healing  of  the  centurion's 
hoy.  It  is  because  Matthew  (v.  3-vii  27)  and  Luke  (vi.  20-49)  each  contains 
a  collection  of  sayings,  beginning  with  beatitudes  and  ending  with  the  simili- 
tude of  the  House  on  the  Rock,  that  we  infer  a  similar  collection  to  have 
existed  in  Q.  But  this  collection  is  followed,  both  in  Matthew  (viii.  3-13)  and 
in  Luke  (vii.  l-io),  by  the  story  of  the  centurion.  If  our  first  inference  be 
valid,  then  the  story  of  the  centurion  must  also  be  assigned  to  Q.  Q  therefore 
was  not  a  mere  assembly  of  sayings  of  Jesus,  but  also  contained  anecdotes 
about  his  wonderful  works." 

While  the  Jesus  of  Mark  is  a  mysteriotis  personaHty,  an  exorcist 
who  has  power  over  demons,  the  Jesus  of  Q  is  a  moralist  and  an  in- 
spired teacher.     Here  is  Professor  Burkitt's  description : 

"In  any  case,  the  material  comprehended  under  the  sign  Q  includes  very 
many  of  the  most  precious  jewels  of  the  Gospel.  When  Justin  Martyr  in  the 
second  century  wished  to  exhibit  to  the  heathen  Emperor  the  characteristic 
ethical  teaching  of  Christ,  nine-tenths  of  his  examples  came  out  of  passages 
derived  from  Q.  It  is  from  Q  that  we  have  the  blessing  on  the  poor,  the 
hungry,  the  reviled;  from  Q  come  'Love  your  enemies,'  'Turn  the  other  cheek,' 
'Be  like  your  Father  who  maketh  His  sun  shine  on  the  evil  and  the  good,' 
'Consider  the  lilies,'  'Be  not  anxious — your  Father  knoweth  ye  have  need,' 
'They  shall  come  from  east  and  west  and  sit  down  with  Abraham  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.'  It  is  Q  that  tells  us  that  the  adversaries  of  Jesus  found  him 
not  ascetic  enough  and  mocked  at  him  as  a  friend  of  tax-gatherers  and  sin- 
ners. It  is  Q  that  tells  us  that  Jesus  said  'I  thank  thee.  Father,  that  thou  hast 
hidden  these  things  from  the  wise  and  revealed  them  to  babes, — even  so. 
Father,  for  so  it  was  pleasing  in  thy  sight.'  If  the  work  of  Mark  be  more  im- 
portant to  the  historian,  it  is  Q  that  supplies  starting-points  for  the  Christian 
moralist.  Most  important  of  all,  it  gives  light  and  shade  to  the  somewhat 
austere  lines  of  the  portrait  of  Jesus  sketched  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark." 

The  question  of  the  relation  between  Mark  and  Q  can  not  yet 
be  regarded  as  definitely  settled.  Professor  Wellhausen  thinks  he 
has  proved  the  priority  of  Mark,  but  Harnack  is  confident  of  having 
upset  his  arguments  and  declares  in  favor  of  the  priority  at  least  of 
many  passages  of  Q.  Mark  though  following  an  Aramaic  original 
was  written  in  Rome,  and  abounds  in  Latinisms,  but  Q  was  not  only 
originally  written  in  Aramaic  but  was  also  written  on  the  soil  of 
Palestine  and  its  topography  was  limited  to  Galilee ;  but  that  it 
should  go  back  to  the  Apostolic  age  seems  to  me  more  a  pious  wish 
than  a  certainty.  It  is  possible  that  Clement  of  Rome  knew  of  Q, 
but  we  can  not  be  sure  of  it.  It  is  strange  that  Mark  did  not  know 
it,  but  for  all  that  we  can  not  doubt  that  both  Mark  and  the  Aramaic 
Proto-Q  have  utilized  a  common  source  which  may  have  been  of  an 
oral  nature  and  had  reference  to  John  the  P>aptist  and  Christ's  bap- 
tism by  John,  etc. 
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Professor  Harnack  describes  O  in  these  terms  :* 

"We  must  accordingly  judge  that  Q  began  with  the  preaching  of  the 
Baptist,  that  then  there  followed  the  story  of  the  Temptation,  then  important 
parts  of  the  so-called  Sermon  of  the  Mount,  which  concluded  with  the  notice : 
'After  Jesus  had  spoken  these  words  he  entered  into  Capernaum,'  and  was 
immediately  succeeded  by  the  narrative  of  the  centurion  at  Capernaum.  The 
subject-matter  in  question  in  St.  Luke,  chaps,  iii.,  iv.,  vi.,  vii.,  is  found  in  its 
entirety  (with  the  exception  of  St.  Luke  vi.  39,  40)  in  St.  Matt.,  chaps,  iii.,  iv., 
V,  vii,  and  viii.  with  very  few  changes  in  order 

"The  seven  narratives  comprise  the  Temptation  story  (2),  the  narrative 
concerning  the  centurion  at  Capernaum  (13),  the  question  sent  by  St.  John 
from  his  prison  and  the  answer  of  our  Lord  (14),  the  story  of  one  who  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  follow  Jesus,  and  of  one  who  desired  first  to  bury  his 
father  (17),  the  cure  of  a  demoniac  and  the  Beelzebub  controversy  (29),  the 
demand  for  a  sign,  together  with  our  Lord's  command  (54).  There  are  thus 
only  two  stories  of  miracles  and  these  miracles  of  healing  in  Q-  •  .  . 

"It  is  important  that  (in  23)  the  towns  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and  espe- 
cially Capernaum,  appear  as  the  chief  scenes  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  An 
equally  important  point  is  the  strong  emphasis  laid  upon  the  significance  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  discourse  concerning  him,  which  was  suggested 
by  his  doubting  question  and  which  is  continued  in  15,  is  preceded  by  an  ac- 
count of  his  preaching  of  a  baptism  of  repentance  (i),  and  is  followed  by  the 
testimony  (50)  that  with  him  closes  the  epoch  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  in  these  stories. 

Q  includes  the  following  parables  and  similitudes :  the  Blind  leaders  of  the 
blind  (9),  the  Good  and  corrupt  tree  (11),  the  House  on  the  rock  and  on  the 
sand  (12),  the  Querulous  children  at  play  (15),  the  Sheep  and  the  wolves 
(19),  the  Light  under  the  bushel  (31),  the  Thief  by  night  and  the  Faithful 
and  unfaithful  steward  (37),  Concerning  the  correct  behaviour  to  the  ad- 
versary (39),  the  Leaven  and  the  Mustard  seed  (40),  the  Strait  gate  and  the 
narrow  way  (41),  the  Lost  sheep  (48).  Eight  of  these  parables  have  an  in- 
dividual address  without  any  closer  definition — only  two  refer  to  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  one  to  the  present  generation  (15),  and  one  to  the  disciples  (19). 
This  preponderance  of  the  individual  address  is  noteworthy,  and  it  is  also 
noteworthy  that  the  two  parables  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God  are  not 
eschatological,  and  are  closely  connected  together.  The  parables  37,  39  (41  ) 
close  with  an  outlook  towards  the  end.  Without  anticipating  a  closer  critical 
examination,  a  cursory  glance  suffices  to  inform  us  that  the  parables  bear  the 
impress  of  genuineness  in  a  high  degree. 

"The  thirteen  collections  of  sayings  (discourses)'  may  be  grouped  in 
regard  to  subject-matter  as  follows:  The  discourse  of  the  Baptist,  together 
with  the  reference  to  the  Coming  One  (i)  ;  the  Beatitudes  (3)  ;  Love  for 
enemies  (6)  ;  against  Judging,  mote  and  beam  (8)  ;  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
power  of  Prayer  (27,  28)  ;  Fear  not,  be  not  anxious,  lay  not  up  treasure  (34", 
35,  36)  ;  The  great  thanksgiving  to  the  Father  (25)  ;  The  great  denunciation 

*  Harnack,  The  Sayings  of  Jesus,  pp.  253-271.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Wilkinson  as  No.  2  of  "New  Testament  Studies" 
.(New  York,  Putnam,  1508). 

^  Besides  these,  it  is  very  probable  that  sections  16  and  18-24  belong  to  one 
discourse. 
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of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  (33)  ;  Not  peace  but  a  sword  (38)  ;  False  Mes- 
siahs, the  Parousia  of  the  Son  of  Man  (56).— In  judging  Q  it  is  specially  im- 
portant to  note  that  this  source  also  contains  a  sermon  of  the  Baptist,  and 
further,  that  formal  teaching  concerning  the  better  righteousness,  and  that 
exact  directions  concerning  prayer,  fasting,  and  almsgiving,  are  wanting,  al- 
though an  ethical  code  is  imparted  in  sections  3,  6,  8,  27,  28,  34",  35,  36.  In 
the  discourses  concerning  our  Lord's  relationship  to  the  Father,  concerning 
His  attitude  towards  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  and  towards  the  world,  and  in 
the  discourse  concerning  the  Parousia,  the  most  important  relationships  ad 
extra  are  dealt  with,  except  the  relationship  to  the  Baptist,  which  has  been 
explained  in  the  narrative  section  14  (and  also  beforehand  in  section  i). 

"The  twenty-nine  shorter  or  longer  sayings  are  less  varied  in  content,  as 
appears  at  the  first  glance ;  many  of  them  may  be  regarded  with  more  or  less 
probability  as  parts  of  discourses  in  Q,  the  restoration  of  which  must  how- 
ever remain  problematical ;  in  the  case  of  others,  it  is  possible  at  once  to  recog- 
nize that  they  are  either  related  to  one  another  or  depend  upon  the  larger 
groups  of  sayings.  Nine  of  the  sayings  in  subject-matter,  and  perhaps  also 
in  form,  belong  to  the  ethical  code — namely,  sections  4  (The  blow  upon  the 
cheek,  non-resistance  when  the  coat  is  taken  away),  5  (Give  to  him  that  asketh), 
7  (The  Golden  Rule),  32  (The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye),  44  (He  that 
exalteth  himself),  49  (No  man  can  serve  two  masters),  57  (He  that  findeth  his 
life),  58  (Whosoever  hath  to  him  shall  be  given),  52  (Against  divorce), — 
Fifteen  sayings  belong  together  as  special  directions  and  promises  to  thc 
disciples — namely,  10  (The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master),  16  (Proclaim 
that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand),  18  (The  harvest  is  great,  the  labourers 
few),  19  (I  send  you  forth  as  sheep),  20,  21  (Conduct  the  mission  from 
house  to  house),  22,  23  (The  mission  in  the  cities,  sayings  concerning  the 
Galilean  cities),  24  (He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth  me),  26  (Blessed  are 
your  eyes  and  your  ears),  55  (The  faith  which  removes  mountains),  45  (He 
that  loveth  father  or  mother),  46  (The  bearing  of  the  Cross),  47  (Ye  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth),  59  (Ye  will  sit  upon  twelve  thrones).  Of  the  still  re- 
maining sayings,  section  50  (The  Law  and  the  Prophets  until  John)  connects 
with  the  narrative  of  section  14;  the  saying  concerning  Jerusalem  (43),  as 
well  as  the  saying  that  the  children  of  the  kingdom  would  be  cast  out  while  the 
Gentiles  would  enter  in  (42),  in  their  purport  belong  together,  and  can  be 
connected  with  the  Great  Denunciation  (33).  Quite  by  themselves  stand  the 
sayings  concerning  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Holy  Spirit  (34"),  concerning 
offenses  (53)  and  the  permanence  of  the  Law  (51). 

"The  first  impression  that  one  receives  when  one  surveys  the  content  of 
Q  is  twofold.  For  the  most  part,  the  subject-matter  seems  to  fall  asunder 
into  disconnected  parts,  and  this  impression  cannot  be  quite  overcome;  but 
as  soon  as  one  calls  to  mind  the  cotnent  of  the  three  gospels  and  compares 
Q  with  it,  then  Q  appears  to  be  undoubtedly  more  homogeneous  than  any  of 
the  three.  What  varied  material  stands  in  peaceful  juxtaposition  in  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St.  Luke,  and  even  in  St.  Mark !  Even  if  one  neglects  the  stories 
of  the  Infancy,  what  a  multitude  of  varied  interests,  indeed  of  discrepancies, 
cross  one  another  in  those  gospels !  Who  would  ever  have  believed  that 
all  that  St.  Matthew  or  St.  Luke  or  St.  Mark  narrate  stood  in  one  book,  if 
in  each  case  the  book  itself  had  not  been  handed  down  to  us  as  a  single  comp- 
plete  whole?     Compared  with  these  gospels,  the  content  which  we  have  as- 
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signed  to  Q  is  simply  homogeneous.  Here  a  great  number  of  points  of  view 
and  tendencies  which  prevail  in  those  gospels  are  absolutely  wanting. 

"It  is  characteristic  of  St.  Mark  that  he  emphasizes  the  supernatural  in  our 
Lord,  the  Son  of  God ;  of  St.  Matthew,  that  he  treats  a  great  part  of  the  gos- 
pel material  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  primitive  community,  giving  to 
his  whole  narrative  a  Jewish  and  yet  anti-Judaistic  tone  in  the  interests  of  apol- 
ogetics; and  of  St.  Luke,  that  with  the  large-heartedness  of  a  Greek  he  thrusts 
those  traits,  which  display  Jesus  as  the  Great  Healer,  into  the  foreground. 
But  in  Q  all  these  tendencies  are  absent.  Here  we  receive  rather  the  im- 
pression that  the  author  is  simply  concerned  with  the  commandments  of  our 
Lord,  and  aims  at  giving  a  description  of  His  message,  in  which  description 
he  appears  to  be  influenced  by  no  special  and  particular  bias.  Perhaps  we  may 
not  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that  his  selection  was  also  determined  by  his 
desire  to  illustrate  our  Lord's -message  and  His  witnesss  to  Himelf,  in  their 
main  and  characteristic  features,  by  special  striking  examples.  The  Messiah- 
ship  (Divine  Sonship)  having  been  established  in  the  introduction,  is  in  the 
body  of  the  work  presupposed  as  a  fact  that  admits  of  no  further  controversy. 

"Together  with  Jerusalem — which  is  thus  never  mentioned  in  Q  except  in 
the  Woe  against  the  Pharisees — the  Passion  and  all  references  to  the  Passion 
are  absent  from  Q.  The  single  isolated  saying  concerning  the  taking  up  of 
one's  own  cross  (46)  would  at  the  best,  if  it  really  stood  in  Q,  only  afford 
an  indirect  reference  to  the  Passion,  and  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (30), 
according  to  the  account  in  Q,  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  Passion. 
So  far  therefore  as  we  can  judge,  all  that  after  the  precedent  of  St.  Mark 
goes  to  form  the  main  theme  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels — the  Passion  and  the 
narratives  and  discourses  leading  up  to  the  Passion — was  completely  wanting 
in  Q.  Herein  lies  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  gospels  and  Q. 
The  latter,  in  fact,  was  not  a  gospel  at  all  in  the  sense  that  the  Synoptics  are. 
The  narrative  of  this  source  must  therefore  have  been  wanting  in  historical 
climax — no  thread  of  historical  continuity  could  have  run  through  it,  binding 
the  end  to  the  beginning;  for  what  climax  or  what  thread  of  continuity  could 
bave  existed  where  the  Passion,  and  the  thoughts  connected  with  the  Passion, 
were  left  out  of  consideration?  Thus  Q  in  the  main  could  only  have  been 
a  compilation  of  sayings  and  discourses  of  varied  content." 

When  we  compare  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark  to  the  frag- 
ments which  we  possess  of  Q,  we  are  impressed  with  the  superiority 
of  Q  as  a  devotional  book.  But  the  very  superiority  of  Q  casts  the 
shadow  of  doubt  upon  its  historical  reliability,  for  it  appears  to  have 
been  a  repository  of  devotional  sentences  of  the  age.  a  kind  of 
anthology  garnered  from  various  sources,  Jewish  as  well  as  Gentile, 
including  the  far  East.  It  represents  a  stage  considerably  more  ad- 
vanced than  Mark  and  must  have  had  a  wider  currency  among  the 
Christian  congregations.  It  furnished  them  the  best  matter  for  edi- 
fication which  is  only  equaled,  perhaps  even  excelled,  in  the  later 
Gospel  according  to  St.  John.  Justin  Martyr  quotes  with  preference 
passages  which  belong  to  O,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  was 
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known  to  him.      It  may  be   the   book   to   which   he   refers   as  the 
"Memoirs  of  the  Apostles." 

Whether  or  not  this  theory  be  true  we  may  be  assured  that  O 
was  the  most  popular  book  among  the  early  Christians  down  to  the 
time  of  Justin  Martyr  and  became  obsolete  only  when  its  main 
contents  had  been  appropriated  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  We  are 
therefore  confronted  with  the  question  how  the  original  of  a  book 
of  such  value  and  wide  circulation  could  be  lost.  Professor  Harnack 
explains  its  disappearance  in  these  words: 

"The  final  blow  to  the  independent  existence  of  Q  was  dealt  when  it  was 
incorporated  in  the  gospels  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Matthew.  In  Luke  it  exists, 
split  up  and  dispersed  throughout  the  gospel  in  subservience  to  the  historical 
narrative ;  in  St.  Matthew  it  was  treated  in  more  conservative  spirit,  though 
in  some  important  passages  it  has  sufifered  more  from  revision  and  shows 
clearer  traces  of  the  particular  bias  of  the  evangelist.  In  most  skilful  fashion 
— often  only  by  means  of  an  accent  or  by  an  arrangement  of  the  context 
which  seems  quite  insignificant — the  first  evangelist  has  made  this  compila- 
tion of  discourses  subservient  to  his  own  special  interest  in  the  Christian  com- 
munity and  its  organization,  while  St.  Luke,  who  has  much  more  frequently 
altered  the  wording  of  his  source,  has  nevertheless  kept  so  closely  to  it  in  es- 
sential points  that  its  original  character  is  more  clearly  perceived  in  his  re- 
production." 

For  the  same  reason  the  Gospel  of  Mark  ought  to  have  been 
lost,  and  considering  its  crude  character,  a  man  like  Professor  Bur- 
kitt  says :  "It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  this  Gospel  came  to  be 
preserved  at  all." 

We  know  that  there  were  many  rival  documents  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era,  and  we  also  know  that  the  leaders  of 
the  church  did  their  best  to  remove  objectionable  literature.  There- 
fore we  have  good  reason  to  assume  that  in  addition  to  its  preserved 
passages  Q  contained  some  heretical  matter,  possibly  an  unorthodox 
conception  of  Christ  and  his  resurrection,  which  made  the  continu- 
ance of  the  original  book  undesirable.  We  know  that  at  first  many 
notions  were  tolerated  because  their  heretical  character  was  only 
noticed  when  the  doctrines  of  the  church  began  to  harden  into 
dogmas. 

The  best  authorities  in  higher  criticism  disagree  on  the  question 
whether  or  not  Q  contained  a  story  of  the  passion.  At  any  rate  no 
story  of  the  passion  from  Q  has  been  preserved.  This  indicates  that 
if  Q  really  did  not  contain  such  an  account,  it  must  have  presented 
a  Christ-conception  which  gradually  became  contradictory  to  the 
doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement,  and  if  it  contained  a  storv  of  the 
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passion,  it  must  have  been  heretical  and  at  variance  with  the  ortho- 
dox view. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  conclusion  of  Mark  was  lost 
for  similar  reasons.  The  reports  of  the  resurrected  Christ  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  contradict  the  reports  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  while 
Mark  seems  to  have  had  still  another  report  which  clashed  with  both 
now  preserved.  In  Q  we  may  have  still  another  story  which,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  affected  also  the  passion  of  Christ.  It  is  im- 
possible to  make  a  guess  that  would  have  any  value,  but  the  passion 
may  have  been  preserved  in  Q  after  the  fashion  of  docetism,  which 
was  quite  common  in  some  quarters  of  the  early  Christian^  church. 
According  to  docetic  views  Christ  did  not  suffer  really  but  only 
went  through  the  semblance  of  suffering.  This  is  based  on  the  idea 
that  God  was  not  subject  to  human  frailties.  He  was  assumed  to 
be  free  from  pain  as  well  as  sin.  Another  view  quite  common  in 
the  days  of  the  early  church,  a  trace  of  which  is  still  preserved  in 
the  peculiar  reading  of  Christ's  baptism,  consists  in  a  belief  that 
Jesus  was  purely  man  until  in  baptism  the  Holy  Ghost  descended 
upon  him  and  he  ceased  to  be  the  Saviour  and  an  incarnation  of 
God  before  the  passion  began,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  was  assumed 
to  have  left  him.  If  the  passion  story  in  Q  was  obviously  contra- 
dictory to  the  orthodox  view  it  is  quite  natural  that  Matthew  and 
Luke  should  have  deemed  that  portion  of  their  source  irregular  and 
selected  only  that  which  seemed  to  be  in  agreement  with  their  be- 
lief as  to  the  nature  of  Christ. 

In  order  to  understand  the  primitive  Christianity  of  Palestine 
we  must  be  acquainted  with  the  hopes  of  the  Jewish  people  of  that 
age,  and  they  are  best  studied  in  the  terms  "Kingdom  of  God," 
"Son  of  Man,"  and  also  the  significance  of  the  watch- word  Moro- 
natha.  While  in  Greece  the  people  were  anxious  to  be  assured  of 
the  immortality  of  their  souls,  the  Jews  expected  the  establishment 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  (or  the  Heavens)  on  earth.  The  history 
of  this  idea  is  deposited  in  the  literature  of  the  time  in  the  book  of 
Daniel,  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha  and  in  the  Book  of  Enoch. 

The  Jews  looked  upon  themselves  as  the  elect  people  for  whose 
sake  God  had  created  the  world,  but  instead  of  ruling  the  nations 
they  were  trodden  under  foot  and  held  in  contempt.  Their  prophets 
comforted  them  with  visions  of  a  brighter  future,  when  the  Anointed 
One,  the  Messiah,  the  Christ,  would  establish  his  kingdom  on  earth. 

We  know  that  the  Nazarenes,  whoever  they  may  have  been, 
were  filled  with  expectations  of  this  kind.  They  were  hostile  to  the 
Gentile  culture   which  they  knew  only   from   distant  hearsay,   and 
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they  believed  that  the  kingdom  was  near  at  hand  when  their  Lord 
would  judge  the  world  and  rule  the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

The  hope  for  this  new  order  of  things  found  nourishment  in 
old  Babylonian  traditions  of  world  cycles.  The  present  world  would 
pass  away  and  a  new  earth  and  a  new  heaven  would  come  in  its 
place.  Then  Israel  would  take  the  place  to  which  is  was  entitled. 
In  this  milieu  the  term  "Son  of  Man"  originated,  which  in  Esdras 
changes  off  with  "Son  of  Woman"  and  means  originally  "man"  as 
the  representative  of  mankind,  gradually  becoming  identified  with 
the  man  who  would  establish  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  Messiah. 

The  oldest  Christian  literature  is  permeated  by  thoughts  of  this 
kind,  and  the  slogan  of  the  primitive  church  was  Maranatha  (found 
in  the  Didachc  and  the  Pauline  Epistles)  which  is  now  interpreted  to 
mean  "the  Lord  come." 

These  views  are  all  largely  recognized  as  true  even  by  orthodox 
theologians,  and  Professor  Burkitt  says: 

"The  church  was  in  a  special  sense  the  heir  of  the  Apocalyptists. 

"The  main  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  found  already  in  the  Boo'< 
of  Daniel.  The  fundamental  notion  is  that  the  Most  High  is  indeed  Autocrat, 
He  alone  has  sovereignty,  but  He  hands  it  over  for  a  time  and  for  His  own 
inscrutable  purposes  to  whomsoever  He  will.  At  any  given  moment  there  is 
a  world-power,  the  Babylonian,  the  "Median,"  the  Persian,  the  Seleucid 
Greek  But  this  will  not  be  for  ever.  In  the  end  the  Most  High  Himself 
will  take  the  dominion  into  His  own  hands.  The  Kingdom  of  God  Himself 
will  be  inaugurated,  and  He  will  reign  for  ever,  protecting  His  faithful  people 
and  rewarding  them  for  all  the  trials  they  have  undergone  at  the  hands  of 
the  heathen. 

"This  is  the  apocalyptic  hope 

"The  Christ  or  Messiah,  that  is,  the  Anointed  of  God,  is  one  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  coming  Kingdom.  His  function  is  to  judge  the  heathen  and  to 
rule  as  God's  Vicegerent  over  the  Saints,  when  the  Great  Day  arrives.  The 
Christ  does  not  bring  in  the  Kingdom, — that  is  the  work  of  God  Himself;  the 
Christ  only  enters  on  his  office  when  all  is  ready.  He  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
personages  of  the  New  Age,  not  the  person  through  whom  the  New  Age  is 
brought  in 

"The  date  of  Enoch  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  and  the  accepted  theory  is  that 
it  is  made  up  of  several  parts,  of  different  dates.  But  it  is  certainly  Pales- 
tinian, and  it  existed  in  its  present  form  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  It  is  quoted  by  name  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  a  letter  that  used  to  be 
dated  much  later  than  necessary,  as  long  as  apocalyptic  ideas  were  out  of 
fashion.  It  is  certainly  referred  to  in  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  whatever 
the  date  of  that  work  may  be;  and  it  was  long  held  in  honor  among  the 
Christians,  who  took  it  for  a  genuine  prophecy  of  Enoch,  'the  seventh  from 
Adam.'  But  it  is  especially  in  the  Gospels  that  we  see  its  influence,  in  Q  as 
much  as  in  Mark.  The  theory  of  demons  and  demoniacal  possession,  implied 
in  Luke  xi.  24-26  (Matthew  xii.  43-45),  a  passage  certainly  drawn  from  Q,  is 
exactly  that  set  forth  at  length  in  Enoch;  and  the  judgment  scene  in  Matthew 
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XXV.  31  ff.  ('the  Sheep  and  the  Goats')  loses  half  its  meaning,  if  the  corre- 
sponding scene  in  Enoch  Ixii,  where  'the  Son  of  Man'  is  shown  'sitting  on  the 
throne  of  his  glory,'  be  not  presupposed.  Enoch  is  crude  and  fierce,  the 
corresponding  words  of  the  Gospel  are  instinct  with  spiritual  power 

"In  Daniel  the  Man  is  not  individualized.  He  stands  for  the  nation,  not 
for  the  Messiah.  But  in  the  Similitudes  of  Enoch,  the  figure  of  Daniel,  the 
Son  of  Man  who  was  the  Ancient  of  Days,  is  personified  and  individualized. 
From  of  old  this  Son  of  Man,  this  celestial  human  being,  has  been  hidden 
with  the  Most  High,  but  one  day  he  will  be  revealed.  The  kings  and  the 
mighty,  i.  e.,  the  heathen  rulers  of  the  world,  will  see  and  be  terrified  and 
beg  for  mercy  in  vain.  The  angels  will  drag  them  away  to  punishment,  but 
the  righteous  will  be  saved  and  protected,  and  with  that  Son  of  Man  they 
will  rejoice  for  ever  and  ever. 

"The  Book  of  Enoch  is  a  strange  barbarous  work,  without  poetry,  with- 
out charm.  It  has  long  been  rejected  from  the  Bible  by  every  branch  of  the 
church  save  the  barbarian  Christians  of  Abyssinia.  Are  we,  it  may  be  asked, 
really  to  seek  the  origin  of  the  title  of  our  Lord,  round  which  so  many  pathetic 
associations  have  grown,  in  this  fierce  and  narrow  Jewish  apocalypse?  And 
if  this  was  the  hope  of  the  Gospel,  was  it  justified?  In  what  sense  can  it  be 
said  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand? 

These  are  fundamental  questions  for  our  estimate  of  Christianity,  but  they 
are  equally  fundamental  for  the  criticism  and  exegesis  of  the  Gospels.  To 
those  who  have  learned  to  see  the  vital  principle  of  the  Christian  movement  in 
this  expectation  of  the  supernatural  Kingdom  of  God,  sentence  after  sentence 
of  the  Gospels,  saying  after  saying,  parable  after  parable,  falls  into  its  place. 
And  in  no  document  is  this  clearer  than  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark." 

It  appears  that  primitive  Christianity  did  not  look  much  Hke 
our  present  conception  of  it  and  so  it  is  natural  that  the  Christ  of 
primitive  Christians  was  different  from  the  Christ  of  our  twentieth 
century  generation.  How  was  this  change  effected?  Professor 
Burkitt  says : 

"The  New  Age  came  in  a  form  very  different  from  what  had  been  so 
confidently  expected.  The  little  companies  of  believers  did  not  live  to  see  their 
Lord  appear  visibly  on  the  clouds  of  heaven.  Instead  of  being  caught  up  alive 
in  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  they  went  one  by  one  to  their  graves, 
leaving  their  successors  to  carry  on  the  work  and  the  traditions  of  the  Chris- 
tian Society.  Naturally  the  changed  conditions  reacted  upon  Christian  theol- 
ogy, upon  the  Christian  view  of  the  Church  and  of  the  dispensation  in  which 
it  found  itself." 

From  this  standpoint  Professor  Burkitt  defines  the  nature  of 
Christianity  in  these  words : 

"Christianity  is  Judaism  recreated  in  a  form  that  could  thrive  in,  and 
finally  absorb,  the  civilization  of  Europe." 

*  -ic  * 

Here  I  will  interpose  a  word  in  defense  of  my  own  views.     In 

the  Plcroma  I  speak  of  Christianity  as  "paganism  redivivus,'"^  and 

"Here  the  reader  is  warned  to  bear  in  mind  in  this  connection  what  I 
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I  will  here  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  proposition  by  contrasting  it 
with  the  view  of  Professor  Burkitt  who  says  the  opposite  and  means 
the  same.  Primitive  Christianity  was  by  no  means  Christianity  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  nor  did  it  bear  the  name ;  it  was  Juda- 
ism which  had  absorbed  some  Gentile  notions.  In  the  form  in  which 
it  was  preached  by  Paul  to  the  Gentiles,  it  had  sloughed  off  all  its 
Judaism,  circumcision  and  the  law  of  Moses,  in  spite  of  Christ's 
vigorous  declaration  that  "until  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or 
one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law."^ 

In  its  further  development  Christianity  dropped  its  Jewish 
traditions  more  and  more  and  absorbed  in  the  same  measure  the 
culture  of  pagan  antiquity.  This  progress  is  marked  by  the  Gospels 
thus:  first  we  have  Mark,  then  Matthew,  then  Luke  and  finally 
John  who  introduces  the  idea  of  Christ  as  the  Logos.  The  history 
of  the  church  continues  in  the  same  line  and  there  is  scarcely  a  cen- 
tury which  does  not  show  a  change  of  the  Christ  ideal  in  the  same 
direction. 

The  Christ  ideal  is  elastic  and  every  age  has  manufactured  for 
its  own  and  special  needs  its  own  Christ.  Yea,  this  is  true  even  of 
every  one  who  believes  in  a  God-man.  The  Christ  of  a  priest  is 
different  from  that  of  a  peasant.  A  professor  sees  in  him  the  in- 
carnation of  truth  while  to  a  pious  spinster  he  is  all  sweetness  and 
love.  The  Kaiser  has  another  Christ  than  a  cab  driver,  and  we  can 
definitely  determine  the  variations  of  the  Christ  type  in  St.  John,  in 
St.  Paul,  in  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  Anselm,  in  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
in  Pope  Leo  XII  and  in  Pope  Pius  X.  Since  the  nature  of  the 
Christ  type  depends  upon  our  wants  and  idiosyncrasies  there  is  no 
wav  of  deciding  which  is  the  right  one. 

The  question  as  to  Jesus  is  different.  Whether  or  not  there 
was  a  Jesus  is  a  matter  of  evidence  or  perhaps  probability ;  and  if  he 
existed,  what  beliefs  he  held,  what  motives  stirred  him,  what  he  did 
and  intended  to  do,  are  historical  problems  which  within  the  limits 
of  our  material  on  hand  can  be  solved,  at  least  approximately. 

understand  by  paganism  which  prepared  Christianity  in  so  far  as  it  believed 
in  a  hero,  the  God-man,  the  saviour.  Born  of  a  human  mother,  he  is  the 
son  of  a  god,  and  he  devotes  his  life  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Finally  he 
is  slain  by  his  enemies,  but  rises  from  death  to  new  life.  For  further  details 
see  the  Plcvoma,  pp.  20-24  ^"d  passim.  See  also  the  Story  of  Samson,  pp. 
137  ff- 

'  We  purposely  omit  the  clause,  "till  all  be  fulfilled."  On  a  former  occa- 
sion we  have  called  attention  to  the  double  clause :  either  the  law  shall  not 
perish  until  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  or  until  all  shall  be  fulfilled. 
The  clauses  contradict  one  another.  We  notice  also  that  in  the  reconstruction 
of  Q,  both  Wellhausen  and  Harnack  omit  the  former  clause. 
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Critics  agree,  as  stated  above,  that  both  Mark  and  Q  are  uhi- 
mately  derived  from  Palestine.  They  are  independent  of  each  other 
but  they  have  utilized  common  tradition,  presumably  oral.  The 
question  now  is  which  of  the  two  is  of  greater  historical  value,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  even  if  we  grant  Q  to  be  older  than  Mark  we 
cannot  attribute  to  it  the  same  historical  value.  It  contains  no  bio- 
graphical data  and  pictures  Jesus  as  an  ideal  ethical  teacher.  He 
has  lost  the  marked  characteristics  of  a  definite  human  personality 
and  has  assumed  the  vagueness  of  the  later  Christ  type.  This  lack 
of  personality,  of  definite  individual  features,  is  a  great  advantage 
for  practical  purposes,  because  this  vague  Christ  type  lends  itself 
more  easily  to  idealization  and  will  better  suit  many  dififerent  and 
often  contradictory  purposes. 

The  Jesus  of  Mark  is  not  so  accommodative.  He  is  a  rugged 
and  almost  bizarre  figure,  viewed  through  the  magnifying  glass  of 
deification  which  only  serves  to  make  him  more  grotesque  if  meas- 
ured by  the  needs  of  a  broader  and  more  humanitarian  age.  Unless 
we  have  to  give  up  the  historical  Jesus  permanently,  as  Prof.  William 
Benjamin  Smith  has  done,  we  find  in  spite  of  the  deification  in 
Mark's  Jesus  a  more  realistic  personality  than  in  the  noble  and  more 
spiritual  generalization — the  Jesus  of  Q. 

It  is  a  pity  that  neither  Wellhausen,  nor  Harnack,  nor  Professoi 
Burkitt.  nor  any  other  theologian  of  repute  who  has  done  work  in 
New  Testament  criticism,  is  familiar  with  the  Buddhist  canon,  for 
the  time  has  come  when  the  problem  of  the  coincidences  between 
the  traditions  of  Buddhism  and  Christianity  clamors  for  a  solution. 
It  is  strange  that  a  Persian  historian  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Mirk- 
hond,  describes  the  birth  of  Christ  in  the  same  way  as  the  Buddhist 
canon  describes  the  birth  of  Buddha. 

There  are  the  parables  of  the  talents,  of  the  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind,  of  the  prodigal  son  ;  there  are  the  stories  of  Christ's  nativity 
and  the  slaughter  of  the  Innocents ;  further  the  tale  of  the  widow's 
two  mites,  of  Christ  and  Peter  walking  on  the  water,  the  beatitudes, 
and  other  coincidences  with  Buddhist  scriptures,  such  as  the  ref- 
erence to  the  mustard  seed,  a  stray  mention  of  the  wheel  of  be- 
coming^ in  the  epistle  of  James,  the  idea  of  abiding  treasures,  detail 
similarities  in  the  tem^ptation  story,  etc. 

^rpoxos  yepiffecos.  The  Wheel  of  Becoming  is  translated  in  the  Vulgate 
rota  nativitatus  and  in  the  English  authorized  version  "course  of  nature."  For 
details  of  this  trace  of  Buddhism  in  the  New  Testament  see  the  author's 
book  on  The  History  of  the  Devil  and  the  Idea  of  Evil,  pages  118  to  127  ff., 
where  the  Buddhist  Wheel  of  Becoming  is  reproduced  from  several  Buddhist 
pictures. 
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These  parallels  between  Buddhism  and  Christianity  agree  too 
closely  and  are  too  numerous  to  be  purely  accidental,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  O  is  full  of  them.  Further  we  will  call  attention  to 
the  discovery  made  by  Mr.  Albert  J.  Edmunds  that  the  Buddhist 
canon  is  quoted  twice  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  One  quotation  in  John 
viii.  38  is  introduced  by  the  words  "as  the  Scripture  hath  said,"  and 
another  in  xii.  34,  "We  have  heard  out  of  the  law."  Neither  can 
anywhere  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  both  are  contained 
in  the  Buddhist  canon,  the  former  in  the  Patisamhida-niaggo,  the 
latter  in  the  Malia-Parinibhana  sutta.^ 

Echoes  of  Buddhist  thought  had  reached  Hither  Asia  before 
or  at  the  time  of  Christ.  They  left  definite  traces  but  they  were  too 
dim  to  constitute  an  independent  religion.  They  only  influenced  the 
religious  aspirations  of  the  people  and  were  assimilated  to  Western 
traditions.  The  oldest  traces  of  Indian  influence  are  perhaps  yEsop's 
Fables.  Further  we  can  trace  the  history  of  the  life  of  Buddha 
through  all  its  stages  and  changes,  until  Buddha  became  a  Roman 
Catholic  saint  under  the  name  St.  Josaphat.  We  can  not  doubt  that 
some  Buddhist  parables  entered  into  the  fabric  of  the  homiletics  of 
Christianity  at  the  very  beginning  of  its  career.  We  deem  it  not 
proven,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  Jesus  himself  made  use  of  sonie 
of  these  striking  similes. 

fTere  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  theory  set  forth  in  The  Plc- 
roiiia  that  a  religious  fermentation  had  set  in  after  Alexander's 
conquest  of  the  Orient,  which  caused  a  mingling  of  the  different 
religious  creeds,  and  resulted  in  an  iliistorical  movement  comprising 
all  those  tendencies  of  the  gnostics  which  in  their  further  develop- 
ment later  on  after  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  Church  were 
condemned  as  heretical.  In  its  origin  the  Gnostic  movement  ante- 
dates Christianity. 

Because  of  the  great  influence  it  exercised  on  the  growth  of 
Christianity  one  of  the  most  important  sects  of  this  kind  is  the 
Zabian,  the  great  representative  of  which  in  Palestine  was  John 
the  Baptist.  This  sect,  called  in  Greek  the  Baptizers.  also  the  Dis- 
ciples, the  Disciples  of  St.  John,  or  the  Brethren,  was  not  limited 

"In  John  vii,  38,  Christ  says:  "He  that  belicvcth  in  me,  out  of  his  belly 
shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water" ;  and  this  curious  prophecy  quoted  from 
"the  Scriptures"  is  found  literally  in  the  Buddhist  canon.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  passage  that  the  Christ  abideth  forever,  or  literally,  according  to  the  Greek, 
for  the  aeon.  This  strange  expression  is  better  understood  when  read  in  its 
original  context  in  the  Maha-parinibhana  Sutfauta.  the  Book  of  the  Great 
Decease,  that  if  the  Tathagata  choose  he  could  stay  longer  on  earth,  for  "The 
Tathagata  could  remain  for  the  cTon."  See  Edmunds,  Buddhist  Texts  In 
John,  Philadelphia,  1906;  and  also  his  larger  work  Buddhist  and  Christian 
Gospels,  Philadelphia,  1908. 
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to  Palestine,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  assume  that  the  main  im- 
pulse for  its  foundation  came  from  foreign  countries,  especially  from 
Persia.  The  leaders  of  the  Jews,  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees  and 
scribes,  held  aloof,  and  they  were  vigorously  denounced  by  John 
the  Baptist  as  a  "generation  of  vipers."  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  Zabians  found  adherents  among  the  outcast 
classes  of  the  people  (Matt.  xxi.  32;  Luke  vii.  29-30). 

That  Jesus  proceeded  from  this  movement  is  the  most  definite 
statement  of  the  New  Testament,  though  we  grant  that  this  could 
be  upset  on  the  theory  that  the  passages  on  John  the  Baptist  were 
written  in  order  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Zabians.  From  the  reports 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  it  is  apparent  that  Paul  was  well  received 
in  their  circles ;  he  gained  his  first  converts  from  the  disciples  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  the  difl:erence  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
at  that  time  as  inconsiderable.  It  is  stated  that  their  baptism  was 
that  of  John  and  not  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  in  another  passage 
the  difference  was  reduced  to  the  notion  that  they  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

We  will  not  enter  here  into  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  kindred 
sects  such  as  the  Nazarenes,  Ebionites  and  Essenes,  and  whether  or 
not  they  were  difl^erent  names  of  the  same  movement.  Certain  it 
is  they  were  similar  and  originated  under  the  influence  of  kindred 
aspirations. 

Considering  the  foreign  influence  which  showed  itself  in  Zab- 
ianism  and  other  sects,  we  must  assume  that  echoes  from  the  Far 
East  played  an  important  part,  although  we  can  not  doubt  that  the 
Semitic  world-conception  formed  the  bottom  rock.  The  expectation 
of  an  approaching  world-catastrophe  may  be  traced  back  to  Babv- 
lonian  sources,  but  it  was  overlaid  by  the  religious  notions  of  the 
Persians  so  similar  in  many  details  to  later  Christianity,  and  upon 
this  again  we  find  a  layer  of  Indian  traditions  among  which  Bud- 
dhist doctrines  may  have  constituted  a  significant  portion. 

Though  the  intermediate  links  of  this  development  are  no  longer 
accessible,  we  can  be  sure  that  in  this  way  the  Nazarene  movement 
shaped  itself  as  a  parallel  formation  to  similar  religious  movements 
in  the  world  of  the  Gentiles.  When  this  Palestinian  gnosticism  made 
a  missionary  propaganda  in  the  Hellenistic  world  under  the  Apostle 
Paul,  it  found  the  soil  prepared.  Similar  ideas  prevailed  every- 
where but  Paul  ofifered  them  in  a  systematic  form,  and  was  backed 
by  the  formidable  array  of  Hebrew  literature  so  mysterious  to  the 
Greeks  and  so  venerable  by  age  and  the  mode  of  its  tradition.  The 
concreteness  with  which  St.  Paul  endowed  the  hazy  gnostic  notions 
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prevalent  throughout  the  empire,  the  systematic  unity  which  he 
gave  them,  the  humaneness  of  the  Christ  as  a  historical  figure,  the 
plausibility  of  his  proposition  that  it  was  a  premeditated  plan  of 
God  to  prepare  mankind  for  universal  religion  through  the  people 
of  Israel — all  these  and  some  additional  reasons  secured  the  victory 
for  Christianity  in  its  competition  with  other  Gentile  gnostic  move- 
ments. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  see  how  an  orthodox  scholar  like  Pro- 
fessor Burkitt  adjusts  his  relation  to  the  results  of  his  studies. 
The  Jesus  of  Mark  is  not  what  Professor  Burkitt  would  naturally 
have  wished  him  to  be,  yet  the  evidence  before  him  compels  him  to  ac- 
cept Mark  as  historically  most  authentic.  He  feels  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  written  by  the  nameless  "certain  young  man"  men- 
tioned in  Mark  xiv.  51,  who  with  his  immature  mind  left  us  this 
document  as  a  picture  of  Jesus  as  he  saw  him,  and  so,  says  Pro- 
fessor Burkitt  (p.  57),  "The  ofifice  of  Mark  is  rather  to  be  a  witness 
of  what  men  saw  and  heard."  As  to  what  appears  to  us  the 
narrowness  of  the  Jesus  in  Mark,  his  exclusiveness  as  a  Jew,  and  the 
limitation  of  his  vision.  Professor  Burkitt  makes  the  following  com- 
ment : 

"The  first  necessity  is  to  place  him  [Jesus]  in  due  relation  to  the  strange 
and  far-off  time  in  which  he  lived  among  men.  The  first  thing  we  have  to 
account  for  is  the  enthusiasm  and  the  devotion  of  those  who  claimed  to  be 
his  followers  and  apostles.  'Let  the  children  first  be  filled' ;  we  must  first  of 
all  think  of  our  Lord  in  connection  with  the  aspirations  of  his  own  time 
and  his  own  country,  and  be  ourselves  content  with  the  crumbs  that  have 
fallen  down  into  our  very  different  world.  After  all,  the  table  was  spread 
for  the  lost  sheep  of  the  House  of  Israel,  not  for  us." 

It  is  a  serious  drawback  for  this  explanation  that  the  hopes  of 
the  "lost  sheep  of  the  House  of  Israel"  were  so  little  fulfilled,  and  if 
the  table  was  spread  for  them  while  the  Gentiles  received  the  crumbs, 
it  ahnost  appears  that  Jesus  gave  them  a  stone  when  they  asked  for 
bread.  The  "kingdom  of  heaven"  as  it  was  understood  by  them  ended 
in  utter  desolation. 

Professor  Burkitt's  view  will  recommend  itself  to  those  Chris- 
tians who  are  anxious  to  preserve  their  ideal  conception  of  Jesus 
as  the  Christ,  yet  even  if  the  high  conception  of  the  historical  Jesus 
has  to  be  surrendered  Christianity  retains  its  Christ  ideal  which 
remains  serviceable  whether  or  not  the  historical  Jesus  was  worthy 
of  being  worshiped  as  the  incarnation  of  God.  Christianity  is  not 
without  good  reasons  named  after  Christ  instead  of  after  Jesus. 

We  will  grant  that  those  Christians  who  are  accustomed  to  the 
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traditional  conception  of  Christianity  will  find  it  hard  to  surrender 
their  belief  in  the  historical  Jesus  as  an  example  for  imitation,  and 
this  will  apply  mainly  to  Unitarians  and  kindred  liberals  who  have 
discarded  the  Christ  in  the  hope  of  preserving  the  ideal  of  a  high- 
minded,  gentle  and  noble  Jesus.  It  will  take  them  some  time  to 
become  accustomed  to  the  other  view  that  the  Christ  ideal  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  historical  Jesus,  that  the  latter  can  go  if  the  former 
remains,  and  that  an  ideal  is  not  an  empty  non-existence,  but  a 
superpersonal  presence  which  is  of  a  more  significant  reality  than 
any  actual  person  of  bone  and  flesh. 
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[Professor  Wellhausen  has  discovered  that  both  Matthew  and  Luke  have 
used  in  addition  to  the  Gospel  of  Mark  another  source  (Quelle)  which  he 
designates  by  the  initial  Q,  a  name  which  has  been  generally  adopted  by  theo- 
logians.   The  reconstruction  here  presented  is  according  to  Harnack. 

The  numbers  which  appear  at  the  beginning  of  each  fragment  are  the 
designations  by  which  they  are  now  referred  to  in  theological  literature.  They 
follow  upon  the  whole  the  order  of  Luke.] 

(Matt.  iii.  5,  7-12;  Luke  iii.  3,  7-9,  16-17.) 
(When  from  all  the  region  around  Jordan  John  saw  many  [or: 
the  multitudes]  coming  to  baptism,  he  said  unto  them)  :  O  genera- 
tion of  vipers,  who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ? 
Bring  forth  therefore  fruits  meet  for  repentance ;  and  think  not  [be- 
gin not]  to  say  within  yourselves :  We  have  Abraham  to  our  father , 
for  I  say  unto  you  that  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  chil- 
dren unto  Abraham.  And  now  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the 
trees;  therefore  every  tree  which  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is 
hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire.  I  baptize  you  with  water  unto 
repentance ;  but  he  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I,  whose 
shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear ;  he  shall  baptize  you  with  (the  [Holy] 
Ghost  and)  with  fire ;  whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  throughly 
purge  his  floor,  and  gather  his  wheat  into  the  garner,  but  he  will 
burn  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire. 

(The  baptism  of  Jesus,  together  with  the  descent  of  the  Spirit 
and  the  voice  from  heaven.) 

2. 

(Matt.  iv.  i-ii;  Luke  iv.  1-13.) 

Jesus  was  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted 

of  the  devil,  and  when  he  had  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights 

he  was  afterward  an  hungered,  and  the  tempter  said  to  him:  If 

^  Passages  about  which  there  is  doubt  whether  or  not  they  belong  to  Q, 
are  here  inserted  in  parentheses. 
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thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  these  stones  become  bread, 
and  he  answered :  It  is  written,  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone. 
Then  he  taketh  him  up  to  Jerusalem  and  setteth  him  on  the  pinnacle 
of  the  temple,  and  saith  to  him:  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  cast 
thyself  down ;  for  it  is  written.  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  con- 
cerning thee,  and  in  their  hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up  lest  at  any 
time  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone.  Jesus  said  to  him:  Again 
it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God.  Again  he 
taketh  him  up  unto  an  exceeding  high  mountain  and  sheweth  him 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them ;  and  said  unto 
him :  All  these  things  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  w^orship  me. 
And  Jesus  saith  unto  him :  It  is  written,  The  Lord  thy  God  shalt  thou 
worship  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve.    And  the  devil  leaveth  him. 

3- 

(Matt.  V.  1-4,  6,  II,  12;  Luke  vi.  17,  20-23.) 

(..  .multitudes.  .  .he  taught  his  disciples,  saying...) 

Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  God ; 

Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted ; 

Blessed  are  they  that  hunger,  for  they  shall  be  filled ; 

Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile  you  and  persecute  you 
and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely.  Rejoice  and 
be  exceeding  glad,  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven ;  for  so  per- 
secuted they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you. 

4- 
(Matt.  V.  .39-40;  Luke  vi.  29.) 

Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  the  (thy  right)  cheek  turn  to 
him  the  other  also ;  and  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law  and  take 
away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloke  also. 

5- 
(Matt.  V.  42;  Luke  vi.  30.) 

Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from  him  that  would  borrow 
of  thee  turn  not  thou  away. 

6. 

(Matt.  V.  44-48;  L»ke  vi.  27,  28,  35^,  32,  33,  36.) 
I  say  unto  you :  Love  your  enemies  and  pray  for  them  which 
persecute  you,  that  ye  may  be  the  sons  of  3^our  Father,  for  he  maketh 
his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good  (and  sendeth  rain  on  the 
just  and  on  the  unjust).  For  if  ye  love  them  wdiich  love  you,  what 
reward  have  ye?    Do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same?     And  if  ye 
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salute  your  brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more  than  others?  Do  not 
even  the  Gentiles  the  same?  Be  ye  therefore  merciful  as  your 
Father  is  merciful. 

7- 

(Matt.  vii.  12;  Luke  vi.  31.) 
All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them. 


(Matt.  vii.  i-s;  Luke,  vi.  37,  38,  41,  42.) 

Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged  ;  for  with  what  judgment  ye 
judge,  ye  shall  be  judged;  and  with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall 
be  measured  to  you  again.  And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that 
is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  considerest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine 
own  eye?  Or  how  wilt  thou  say  to  thy  brother:  Let  me  cast  out 
the  mote  out  of  thine  eye;  and  behold,  a  beam  is  in  thine  own  eye? 
Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the  beam  out.  of  thine  own  eye,  and 
then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's 
eye. 

II. 

(Matt.  vii.  16-18;  xii.  33;  Luke  vi.  43-44.) 
The  tree  is  known  by  the  fruit.  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns 
or  figs  of  thistles?  Even  so  every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good 
fruit,  but  a  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit.  A  good  tree 
cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth 
good  fruit. 

12. 
(Matt.  vii.  21,  24-27;  Luke  vi.  46-49.) 
(Not  everyone  that  saith  unto  me:  Lord,  Lord!  shall  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  the  Father.) 
Therefore  whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine  and  doeth  them, 
I  will  shew  you  whom  he  is  like.  He  is  like  (or  in  place  of  the  last 
twelve  words:  He  shall  be  likened)  unto  a  man  which  built  his 
house  upon  a  rock.  And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came, 
and  the  winds  blew  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell  not;  for 
it  was  founded  upon  a  rock.  And  every  one  that  heareth  these 
sayings  of  mine  and  doeth  them  not,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  man 
which  built  his  house  upon  the  sand.  And  the  rain  descended  and 
the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it 
fell,  and  erreat  was  the  fall  of  it. 
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9- 

(Matt.  XV.  14;  Luke  vi.  39.) 

If  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch. 

27. 
(Matt.  vi.  9,  11-13;  Luke  xi.  2-4.) 
(Father,  give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,  and  forgive  us  our 
debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors,  and  lead  us  not  into  temptation.) 

28. 
(Matt.  vii.  7-ir;  Luke  xi.  9-13.) 
Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock, 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.  For  every  one  that  asketh  receiveth  ; 
and  he  that  seeketh  findeth ;  and  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall  be 
opened.  Or  what  man  is  there  of  you,  whom  if  hie  son  ask  bread, 
will  he  give  him  a  stone?  Or  if  he  ask  for  fish,  will  he  give  him  a 
serpent?  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  things 
(gifts)  to  your  children,  how  much  more  will  the  Father  from 
heaven  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him. 

31- 
(Matt.  V.  15;  Luke  xi.  33.) 

Men  do  not  light  a  candle  and  place  it  under  a  bushel,  but  on 
a  candlestick  ;  and  it  giveth  light  unto  all  that  are  in  the  house. 

32. 
(Matt.  vi.  22,  23;  Luke  xi|  34-35-) 
The  light  of  the  body  is  the  (thine)  eye  ;  if  therefore  thine  eye 
be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light ;  but  if  thine  eye  be 
evil,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  darkness.  If  therefore  the  light 
that  is  in  thee  be  darkened,  how  great  is  that  darkness  [scil.  in  the 
whole]  ! 

35- 
(Matt.  vi.  25-33;  Luke  xii.  22-31.) 

Therefore  I  say  unto  you :  Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what 
ye  shall  eat ;  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on.  Is  not  the 
life  more  than  meat  and  the  body  more  than  raiment?  Behold  the 
ravens  (or:  the  fowls  of  the  air)  ;  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they 
reap  nor  gather  into  barns,  yet  God  feedeth  them.  Are  ye  not  much 
better  than  they?     Which  of  you  by  taking  thought  can  add  one 
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cubit  unto  his  stature?  and  why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment?  Con- 
sider the  hUes,  how  they  grow  ?  They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  ; 
and  yet  I  say  unto  you  (that)  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  Wherefore  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass 
of  the  field  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven, 
shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith?  Therefore 
take  no  thought  saying :  What  shall  we  eat  ?  or  What  shall  we  drink  ? 
or  Wherewithall  shall  we  be  clothed?  For  after  all  these  things 
do  the  nations  (of  the  world)  seek;  for  your  Father  knoweth  that 
ye  have  need  of  all  these  things.  But  seek  ye  his  kingdom,  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you. 

36. 
(Matt.  vi.  19-21;  Luke  xii.  33-34.) 

Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,  where  moth 
and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal :  but 
lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor 
rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  theives  do  not  break  through  nor  steal ; 
for  where  thy  (your)  treasure  is,  there  will  thy  (your)  heart  be 
also. 

39- 

(Matt.  V.  25-26;  Luke  xii.  58-59.) 

Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly,  whiles  thou  art  in  the  way 
with  him  ;  lest  at  any  time  the  adversary  deliver  thee  to  the  judge 
and  the  judge  to  the  officer,  and  thou  be  cast  into  prison.  (Verily)" 
I  say  unto  thee,  thou  shalt  by  no  means  come  out  thence,  till  thou 
hast  paid  the  uttermost  farthing. 

41. 

(Matt.  vii.  13-14;  Luke  xiii.  24.) 

Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate;  for  wide  (is  the  gate)  and  broad 

is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many  there  be  which  go 

in  thereat.    Because  strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way  which 

leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it. 

47- 
(Matt.  V.   13;  Luke  xiv.  34-35.) 

Ye  are  the  salt  (of  the  earth)  ;  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour, 
wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ?  It  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing  but 
to  be  cast  out  and  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men. 
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49. 
(Matt.  vi.  24;  Luke  xvi.  13.) 
No  man  can  serve  two  masters ;  for  either  he  will  hate  the  one 
and  love  the  other,  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one  and  despise  the 
other.    Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon. 

51- 
(Matt.  V.   18;  Luke  xvi.   17.) 

(Verily  I  say  unto  you)  :  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or 
one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law. 

(Matt.  V.  32;  Luke  xvi.   18.) 

(I  say  unto  you:  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife  causetli 
her  to  commit  adultery,  and  whosoever  shall  marry  her  that  is  di- 
vorced committeth  adultery. 

13- 

(Matt.  vii.  28;  viii.  5-10,  13;  Luke  vii.  i-io.) 

He  entered  into  Capernaum,  and  there  came  unto  him  a  cen- 
turion beseeching  him  and  saying:  Lord,  my  servant  lieth  at  home 
sick  of  the  palsy,  grievously  tormented.  He  saith  unto  him:  I  will 
come  and  heal  him.  The  centurion  answered  and  said :  Lord,  I  am 
not  worthy  that  thou  shouldest  come  under  my  roof;  but  speak  the 
word  only  and  my  servant  shall  be  healed.  For  I  am  a  man  under 
authority,  having  soldiers  under  me,  and  I  say  to  this  man.  Go,  and 
he  goeth ;  and  to  another,  Come,  and  he  comcth  ;  and  to  my  slave : 
Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it.  When  Jesus  heard  it  he  marvelled  and  said 
to  them  that  followed.  (Verily)  I  say  unto  you.  Not  even  in  Israel 
have  I  found  such  faith.  (And  Jesus  said  to  the  centurion:  [Go 
thy  way  ;]  as  thou  hast  believed,  be  it  done  unto  thee.  And  the  ser- 
vant was  healed  in  the  selfsame  hour.) 


17- 
(Matt.  viii.  19-22;  Luke  ix.  57-60.) 

(Someone  said  to  him)  :  I  will  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou 
goest ;  and  Jesus  saith  unto  him :  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds 
of  the  air  have  nests ;  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lav  his 
head.  Another  said  to  him:  Sufifer  me  fxrst  to  go  and  burv  mv 
father ;  but  he  saith  unto  him :  Follow  me.  and  let  the  dead  burv  their 
dead. 
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l8. 
(Matt.  ix.  37-38;  Luke  x.  2.) 
He  saith  unto  them   (or:  to  his  disciples):  The  harvest  truly 
is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few ;  pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest  that  he  will  send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest. 

16. 
(Matt.  X.  7;  Luke  ix.  2;  x.  9-11.) 
As  ye  go,  preach,  saying  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand. 

20. 

(Matt.  X.  12-13;  Luke  x.  4-6.) 

(Carry  neither  purse,  nor  scrip,  nor  shoes,  and  salute  no  man 

bv  the  way).... And  when  ye  come  into  a  house,  salute  it;  and  if 

the  house  be  worthy,  let  your  peace  come  upon  it ;  but  if  it  be  not 

worthy,  let  your  peace  return  to  you. 

21. 

(Matt.  X.  lob;  Luke  x.  7.) 
(And  in  the  same  house  remain,  eating  and  drinking  such  things 
as  they  give)  ;  for  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

22. 
(Matt.  X.  15;  Luke  x.  8-12.) 
( .  .  .  Into  whatsoever  city  ye  enter  and  they  receive  you,  eat  such 
things  as  are  set  before  you  and  say  unto  them:  The  kingdom  of 
God  is  at  hand.  But  into  whatsoever  city  ye  enter  and  they  re- 
ceive you  not,  go  your  ways  out  into  the  streets  of  the  same  and  say : 
Even  the  very  dust  of  your  city  wdiich  cleaveth  to  our  feet  do  we 
wipe  off  against  you).  (Verily)  I  say  unto  you:  It  shall  be  more 
tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  (or  in  place  of  the 
last  six  words:  Sodom)  in  that  day  (or:  in  the  day  of  judgment) 
than  for  that  city. 

19. 

(Matt.  V.   16a;  Luke  x.  3.) 

Behold  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves. 

340. 
(Matt.  X.  26-33;  Luke  xii.  2-9.) 
There  is  nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed,  and  hid  that 
shall  not  be  known.    What  I  tell  you  in  darkness  that  speak  ye  in 
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light ;  and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear  that  preach  ye  upon  the  house- 
tops. And  fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body  but  are  not  able  to 
kill  the  soul ;  but  rather  fear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul 
and  body  in  hell.  Are  not  two  (five)  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing 
(two  farthings)  ?  And  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground 
without  God.  But  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered. 
Fear  ye  not  (therefore),  ye  are  of  (much)  more  value  than  (many) 
sparrows.  Whosoever  therefore  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him 
will  the  Son  of  man  (or:  I)  confess  also  before  the  angels  of  God; 
but  whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny  be- 
fore the  angels  of  God. 

(Matt.  xii.  32;  Luke  xii.  10.) 

...And  whosoever  speaketh  a  word  against  the  Son  of  man, 
it  shall  be  forgiven  him ;  but  whosoever  speaketh  (a  word)  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him. 

38. 
(Matt.  X.  34-36;  Luke  xii.  51,  53.) 

Think  ye  that  I  came  to  send  peace  on  earth?  I  came  not  to 
send  peace,  but  a  sword.  For  I  came  to  set  a  man  at  variance 
against  his  father,  and  the  daughter  against  her  mother,  and  the 
daughter-in-law  against  her  mother-in-law.  (And  a  man's  foes 
shall  be  they  of  his  own  household.) 

•45- 
(Matt.  x.  37;  Luke  xiv.  26.) 

(He  that  loveth  father  and  mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy 
of  me ;  and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  me,  is  not 
worthy  of  me.) 

46. 

(Matt.  X.  38;  Luke  xiv.  27.) 

He  that  taketh  not  his  cross  and  followeth  after  me  is  not 
worthy  of  me. 

57- 

(Matt.  X.  39;  Luke  xvii.  33) 
He  that  findeth  his  soul-  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  loseth  his  soul 
shall  find  it. 

*  Matthew  here  has  Trjv  \pvxhv  as  in  Q,  but  it  is  translated  "life"  in  the  A.V. 
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ID. 

(]\Iatt.  24-25;   Luke  vi.  40.) 
The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master,  nor  the  servant  above  his 
lord.     It  is  enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as  his  master,  and  the 
servant  as  his  lord. 

[24-] 
(Matt.  X.  40;  Luke  x.  16) 

(He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth  mc,  and  he  that  receiveth  me 
receiveth  him  that  sent  me.) 

*       *       * 

14. 

(Matt.  xi.  2-11;  Luke  vii.  18-28.) 

Now  when  John  had  heard  in  the  prison  the  works  of  Christ, 
he  sent  his  disciples  and  said  unto  him :  Art  thou  he  that  should 
come,  or  do  we  look  for  another?  And  he  answered  and  said  unto 
them :  Go  and  shew  John  again  those  things  which  ye  do  hear  and 
see,  the  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are 
cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor 
have  the  gospel  preached  to  them  ;  and  blessed  is  he  whosoever  shall 
not  be  ofifended  in  me.  And  as  they  departed,  he  began  to  say  unto 
the  multitudes  concerning  John :  What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  see?  A  reed  shaken  with  the  wind?  But  what  went  ye  out 
for  to  see?  A  man  clothed  in  soft  raiment?  Behold  they  that  wear 
soft  clothing  are  in  kings'  houses!  But  w^hat  went  ye  out  for  to  see? 
A  prophet?  Yea,  I  say  unto  you,  and  more  than  a  prophet!  For 
this  is  he  of  whom  it  is  written :  Behold  I  send  my  messenger  before 
thy  face,  which  shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee.  (Verily)  I  say 
unto  you  among  them  that  are  born  of  women  there  hath  not  risen 
a  greater  than  John  (the  Baptist)  ;  notwithstanding  he  that  is  least 
in  the  kingdom  of  God  is  greater  than  he. .  .  . 

50- 

(Matt.  xi.  12-13;  Luke  xvi.  16.) 

The  prophets  and  the  law  were  until  John ;  since  that  time  the 

kingdom  of  God  sufifereth  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force 

(or:  From  the  days  of  John  until  now  the  kingdom  of  God,  etc.: 

for  all  the  prophets  and  the  law  prophesied  until  John)  .  .  . 

15- 
(Matt.  xi.    16-10;   Luke  vii.  3I-35-) 
Whereunto  shall  I  liken  this  generation  (and  to  what  is  it  like)  ? 
It  is  like  unto  children  sitting  in  the  markets  and  calling  unto  their 
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fellows,  saying :  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced ; 
we  have  mourned  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  lamented.  For  John 
came  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  and  they  say :  He  hath  a  devil ! 
The  Son  of  man  came  eating  and  drinking,  and  they  say,  Behold  a 
man  gluttonous  and  a  winebibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners ! 
But  wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children. 

23- 

(Matt.  xi.  21-23;  Luke  x.   13-15.) 

Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin !  wo  unto  thee,  Bethsaida !  For  if 
the  mighty  works  which  were  done  in  you  had  been  done  in  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  they  would  have  repented  long  ago  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
But  (I  say  unto  you)  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon 
(at  the  day  of  judgment,  or:  at  the  judgment)  than  for  you.  And 
thou  Capernaum  shalt  thou  have  been  exalted  to  heaven?  To  hell 
shalt  thou  be  cast  down !" 

25- 
(Matt.  xi.  25-27;  Luke  x.  21-22.) 

At  that  time  he  said:  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes;  even  so  [I  thank  thee] 
Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.  All  things  are  delivered 
unto  me  of  my  Father,  and  no  man  knoweth  (the  Son  but  the 
Father,  neither  knoweth  any  man)  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he 
to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveil  him. 

26. 

(Matt.  xiii.  16-17;  Luke  x.  23^-24.) 
Blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see,  and  (your)  ears,  for  they 
hear;  (for  verily)  I  say  unto  you  that  many  prophets  (and  kings) 
have  desired  to  see  those  things  which  ye  see  and  have  not  seen 
them,  and  to  hear  those  things  which  ye  hear  and  have  not  heard 
them. 

29. 

(Matt.  xii.  22-23,  25,  27-28,  30,  43-45;  Luke  xi.  14,  17,  19,  20,  23-26.) 
(He  healed)   a  dumb  man  possessed  with  a  devil,    (insomuch 
that)  the  dumb  spake  and  the  multitudes  (all)  were  amazed.  .  .every 

^  Here  Matt,  as  well  as  Q  uses  the  form  of  query  and  exclamation  though 
the  A.  V.  uses  a  complex  declaratory  sentence. 
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kingdom  divided  against  itself  is  brought  to  desolation.  .  .and  if  I 
by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,  by  whom  do  your  children  cast  them 
out?  therefore  they  shall  be  your  judges.  But  if  I  cast  out  devils 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto  you.  .  . 
He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me,  and  he  that  gathereth  not  with 
me  scattereth  abroad .  .  .  When  the  unclean  spirit  is  gone  out  of  a 
man  he  walketh  through  dry  places  seeking  rest  and  findeth  none. 
(Then)  he  saith,  I  will  return  into  my  house  from  whence  I  came 
out;  and  when  he  is  come  he  findeth  it  empty  (and)  swept  and 
garnished.  Then  goeth  he  and  taketh  with  himself  seven  other  spirits 
more  wicked  than  himself,  and  they  enter  in  and  dwell  there,  and  the 
last  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  first. 

30- 

(Matt.  xii.  38-39,  41-42;   Luke  xi.   16,  29-32.) 

We  would  see  a  sign  from  thee.  But  he  said :  An  evil  and 
adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign,  and  there  shall  no  sign 
be  given  to  it  but  the  sign  of  Jonah.  For  as  Jonah  was  a  sign  unto 
the  Ninevites,  so  shall  also  the  Son  of  man  be  to  this  generation. 
The  men  of  Nineveh  shall  rise  in  judgment  with  this  generation, 
and  shall  condemn  it,  because  they  repented  at  the  preaching  of 
Jonah,  and  behold  a  greater  than  Jonah  is  here.  The  queen  of  the 
south  shall  rise  up  in  the  judgment  with  this  generation  and  shall 
condemn  it,  for  she  came  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to 
hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  behold  a  greater  than  Solomon  is 
here. 

.  .  40. 

(Matt.  xiii.  31-33;  Luke  xiii.  18-21.) 

(Unto  what  is  the  kingdom  of  God  like?  and  to  what  shall  I 
liken  it?  It  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  which  a  man  took  and 
sowed  in  his  field,  and  it  grew  and  becameth  a  tree,  and  the  birds 
of  the  air  lodged  in  the  branches  thereof.) 

(And  again  he  said)  :  To  what  shall  I  liken  the  kingdom  of 
God  ?  It  is  like  unto  leaven  which  a  woman  took  and  hid  in  three 
measures  of  meal  till  the  whole  was  leavened. 

44. 
Matt,   xxiii.    12;   Luke   xiv.    11.) 
AVhosoever  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased,  and  he  that  hum- 
bleth  himself  shall  be  exalted. 
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42. 

(Matt.  viii.  11-12;  Luke  xiii.  28-29.) 

I  say  unto  you :  They  shall  come  from  the  east  and  from  the 

west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the 

kingdom  of  God  ;  but  the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  out ; 

there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

48. 
(Matt,  xviii.  12-13;  Luke  xv.  4-7.) 
How  think  ye?  If  a  man  have  an  hundred  sheep,  and  one  of 
them  be  gone  astray,  doth  he  not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine  upon  the 
mountains,  and  go  and  seek  that  which  has  gone  astray?  And  if  so 
be  that  he  find  it,  (verily)  I  say  unto  you  he  rejoiceth  more  of  it 
than  of  the  ninety  and  nine  which  went  not  astray. 

53- 

(Matt,  xviii.  7;  Luke  xvii.  i.) 

It  must  needs  be  that  ofifenses  come ;  but  woe  to  that  man  by 
whom  the  offense  cometh. 

54- 

(Matt,  xviii.  15,  21-22;  Luke,  xvii.  3-4.) 
If  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  tell  him  his  fault ;  if 
he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother .  .  .  How  oft  shall 
my  brother  sin  against  me  and  I  forgive  him  ?  till  seven  times  ? 
Jesus  saith  unto  him :  I  say  not  unto  thee.  Until  seven  times ;  but, 
Until  seventy  times  seven. 

55. 
(Matt.  xvii.  20b;  Luke  xvii.  6.) 

If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say  unto 
this  mountain :  Remove  from  hence  to  yonder  place,  and  it  shall 
remove. 

33- 

(Matt,  xxiii.  4,  13,  23,  25,  27,  29,  30-32,  34-36:  Luke  xi.  46,  52,  42,  39,  44, 
47-52.) 

.  .  .They  bind  heavy  burdens  and  lay  them  on  men's  shoulders, 
and  they  themselves  will  not  move  them  with  one  of  their  fingers. 

Woe  unto  you,  Pharisees !  for  ye  shut  up  the  kingdom  of  God 
against  men  ;  for  ye  neither  go  in  yourselves,  neither  suft'er  ve  them 
that  are  entering  to  go  in. 
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Woe  unto  you,  Pharisees !  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint  and  anise 
and  cummin,  and  have  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law, 
judgment  and  mercy. 

.  .  .  Now  ye  Pharisees !  ye  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup 
and  of  the  platter,  but  within  they  are  full  of  extorsion  and  excess. 

(Luke  xi.  44.)  Woe  unto  you,  for  ye  are  as  sepulchers  which 
appear  not,  and  the  men  that  walk  over  them  are  not  aware  of 
them. 

(Matt,  xxiii.  27.)  (Woe  unto  you,  Pharisees!  for  ye  are  like 
unto  whited  sepulchers,  which  indeed  appear  beautiful  outward, 
but  within  are  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  of  all  uncleanness.) 

Woe  unto  ypu !  because  ye  build  the  tombs  of  the  prophets  and 
say:  If  we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  we  would  not  have 
been  partakers  with  them  in  the  blood  of  the  prophets.  Wherefore 
ve  be  witnesses  against  yourselves  that  ye  are  the  children  of  them 
which  killed  the  prophets,  (and  now  fulfil  the  measure  of  your 
fathers)  ! 

Wherefore  also  the  Wisdom  of  God  said :  I  send  unto  you 
prophets  and  wise  men  and  scribes ;  some  of  them  ye  shall  kill  and 
persecute ;  that  upon  you  may  come  all  the  blood  shed  upon  the 
earth  from  the  blood  of  Abel  unto  the  blood  of  Zacharias,  whom 
ye  slew  between  the  temple  and  the  altar.  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
All  these  things  shall  come  upon  this  generation. 

43- 
(Matt,  xxiii.  37-39;  Luke  xiii.  34-35-) 
O  Jerusalem !  Jerusalem !  thou  that  killest  the  j^rophets  and 
stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee !  How  often  would  I  have 
gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  (gathereth)  her 
chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not !  Behold  your  house 
is  left  unto  you  desolate.  (For)  I  say  unto  you:  Ye  shall  not  see 
me  henceforth  till  (it  shall  come  when)  ye  shall  say:  Blessed  is  he 
that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

56. 
(Matt.  xxiv.  26-28,  37-41;  Luke  xvii.  23-24.  y],  26-27,  34-35) 
Wherefore  if  they  shall  say  unto  you :  Behold,  he  is  in  the 
desert !  Go  ye  not  forth.  Behold,  he  is  in  the  secret  chambers  !  Believe 
it  not.  For  as  the  lightning  cometh  out  of  the  east  and  shineth  even 
unto  the  west,  so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be.  For 
wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  to- 
gether. 
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As  the  days  of  Noah  were,  so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  man  be.  For  as  in  the  days  that  were  before  the  flood  they  were 
eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  until  the  day 
that  Noah  entered  into  the  ark,  and  knew  not  until  the  flood  came 
and  took  them  all  away,  so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man 
be.  There  shall  be  two  in  the  field,  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other 
left ;  two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill,  the  one  shall  be  taken 
and  the  other  left. 

37- 
(Matt.  xxiv.  43-51;  Luke  xii.  39-40,  42-46.) 

But  know  this,  that  if  the  goodman  of  the  house  had  known 
in  what  watch  the  thief  would  come,  he  would  have  watched  and 
would  not  have  suffered  his  house  to  be  broken  up.  (Therefore  be 
ye  also  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  man 
cometh.)  Who  then  is  a  faithful  and  wise  servant  whom  his  lord 
hath  made  ruler  over  his  household  to  give  them  meat  in  due  sea- 
son? Blessed  is  that  servant  whom  his  lord  when  he  cometh  shall 
find  so  doing.  A'erily  I  say  unto  you,  that  he  shall  make  him  rule 
over  all  his  goods.  But  and  if  that  (evil)  servant  shall  say  in  his 
heart:  My  lord  delayeth  his  coming,  and  shall  begin  to  smite  his 
fellow  servants,  and  to  eat  and  drink  with  the  drunken,  the  lord  of 
that  servant  shall  come  in  a  day  when  he  looketh  not  for  him,  and  in 
an  hour  that  he  is  not  aware  of,  and  shall  cut  him  asunder  and  ap- 
point him  his  portion  with  the  hypocrites. 

58. 
(Matt.  XXV.  29;  Luke  xix.  26.) 

Unto  him  (everyone)  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall 
have  abundance ;  but  from  him  that  hath  not,  shall  be  taken  away 
even  that  which  he  hath. 

59- 
(Matt.  xix.  28;  Luke  xxii.  28,  30.) 

Ye  who  have  followed  me... shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones, 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

(Perhaps  also  the  parables  of  the  Great  Supper  and  the  Talents 
stood  in  O.) 


THE  THEORY  OF  THE  PRE-CHRISTIAN  JESUS. 

BY    WILLIAM    BENJAMIN    SMITH. 

INASMUCH  as  the  examination  of  Professor  Hanpt's  arguments' 
for  the  Aryan  descent  of  the  Jesus  has  legitimately  led  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  origin  of  the  Cult  of  the  Jesus  and  to  a  concise  indi- 
cation of  my  own  views  on  that  matter,  it  seems  good  to  make  a 
very  brief  summary  of  the  theses  in  Dcr  7'orchristUchc  Jesus,  in 
which  the  proof  will  be  found  detailed. 


A.  The  phrase  to,  Trepl  tov  'Irjaov,  four  times  recurrent  in  the 
New  Testament,  means  the  Cult  (or  Doctriue)  of  the  Jesus,  which 
was  zealously  preached  and  taught  round  the  Mediterranean  by  mis- 
sionaries entirely  independent  of  Jerusalem  and  ignorant  of  any 
human  life  of  the  Jesus  as  presented  in  the  Gospels  (Acts  xviii. 
24-28). 

B.  Numerous  other  evidences  in  Acts  attest  unmistakably  that 
the  Christian  movement  did  not  proceed  originally  from  Jerusalem 
or  even  from  Palestine  as  from  a  unique  focus,  but  simultaneously 
from  many  geographically  independent  foci.  Thus  the  new  religion 
was  established  in  Damascus  before  Paul  went  thither  (Acts  ix. 
10-22)  ;  thus  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  apparently  Christians  just 
from  Rome  (Acts  xviii.  1-4).  Similarly  Elymas  (  in  Paphos)  was 
called  Bar- Jesus  (son  or  disciple  of  Jesus)  and  was  a  "pseudo- 
prophet,"  which  in  the  New  Testament  always  means  a  more  or  less 
heretical  Christian  teacher. 

C.  The  accounts  in  Acts  ii.  5-13  and  viii.  i  ff.  confirm  the  fore- 
going conclusions  as  to  the  practically  simultaneous  outburst  of  the 
propaganda  all  around  the  Mediterranean. 

D.  This  becomes  intelligible  only  on  the  supposition  of  a  wide- 
spread secret  cult  of  a  Deity,  the  Jesus   (the  Saviour-God).     The 

^  Haupt,  "The  Aryan  Ancestry  of  Jesus,"  Open  Court,  April,  1909. 
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organizations  worshiping  this  Deity  were  variously  named  in  various 
places,  but  were  everywhere  intent  upon  the  Kingdom  of  God  or  of 
the  Heavens,  which  accordingly  appears  frequently  in  the  Gospels 
as  a  secret  organization. 

[In  the  present  writer's  forthcoming  book,  Ecce  Deus,  this  cap- 
ital matter  of  the  primitive  secrecy  of  the  cult  receives  full  treatment, 
not  only  the  fact  but  also  its  reason  and  necessity  being  set  forth, 
along  with  the  related  fact  that  the  current  diction  of  the  Proto- 
christians  was  symbolic,  as  copiously  illustrated  in  the  Gospels.  It 
is  a  misconstruction  of  this  symbolism  (by  second  century  ecclesias- 
ticism)  that  has  for  1800  years  concealed  the  true  nature  of  Proto- 
christianity.  which  was  an  organized  crusade  of  Greek -Jewish  mono- 
theism against  the  prevalent  polytheism.  These  early  crusaders  called 
their  doctrine  the  Gnosis,  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God  "in 
the  person  of  Christ,"  under  the  aspect  of  the  Saviour  or  Healer 
(Jesus),  who  healed  humanity  of  the  foul  disease  of  idolatrv,  de- 
scribed especially  as  possession  by  a  legion  of  demons,  that  is,  of 
heathen  gods,  whose  expulsion  or  overthrow  was  the  mission  of  the 
Jesus,  as  even  Justin  Martyr  bears  witness.] 


A.  The  epithet  NazOrasus  (variously  spelled,  the  oldest  spelling 
being  most  likely  NASx\R^US)  is  not  derived  from  a  "city  called 
Nazareth" ;  there  was  in  fact  no  such  city  at  the  beginning  of  our 
era.  The  epithet  is  an  appellation  primarily  of  a  Deity ;  it  is  formed 
after  the  analogy  of  Hebrew  proper  names  ending  in  iah,  as  Zachar- 
iah,  the  iah  representing  Jehovah  (pronounced  Yahveh,  Yahu,  or 
Yah),  and  is  derived  from  the  familiar  Old  Semitic  na::ar  meaning 
keep,  guard,  protect,  so  that  the  Syriac  Na^arya'  is  very  nearly 
Guardian-Yah.  The  names  Jesus  and  Nazar?eus  differ  about  as 
Sahafor  and  Servator. 

B.  The  Nazarenes  (or  Nasarees)  were  in  all  likelihood  the 
worshipers  of  Na^arya'  and  according  to  Epiphanius  were  "before 
Christ  and  knew  not  Christ."  They  are  mentioned  in  Acts  xxiv.  5, 
and  Paul  was  one  of  them.  They  seem  to  have  been  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  lessees  also  mentioned  by  Epiphanius.  ap- 
parently an  early  name  for  the  worshipers  of  the  Jesus.  Amid 
some  uncertainty  of  detail  the  ground-fact  that  Nazaree  is  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  stem  N-^-r,  meaning  protect,  remains  indubitable. 

C.  The  name  "Jesus"  as  "the  God  of  the  Hebrews"  is  invoked 
in  a  very  old  "Hebraic  word"  derived  from  the  Essenes  and  with 
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Ijractical    certainty   uninfluenced   by    Christianity   and   dating    from 
liefore  our  era. 

D.  The  name  Nazaria  occurs  in  a  very  old  magic  papyrus 
copied  from  an  extremely  old  original,  which  we  have  no  reason 
for  dating  below  the  beginning  of  our  era. 


A.  The  primitive  reference  of  the  term  Anastasis  (upraising) 
was  not  to  any  resurrection  from  the  dead  but  to  establishment, 
installation  in  authority  and  power.  The  expression  "God  hath 
raised  up  Jesus,"  a  slogan  of  the  primitive  propaganda,  was  orig- 
inally exactly  parallel  both  in  Greek  and  in  Hebrew  with  "God 
hath  raised  up  David,"  "God  hath  raised  up  a  prophet,"  and  re- 
ferred to  the  induction  of  the  Jesus  into  the  functions  of  world- 
ruler,  vice-Jehovah,  plenipotentiary  delegate  of  Deity.  This  primal 
sense  is  still  preserved  in  certain  passages  in  Acts,  as  v.  30,  xiii.  23 
(where  I'lyupt  is  attested  by  many  very  old  witnesses).  The  refer- 
ence to  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  is  a  later  turn  given  to  the 
ambiguous  phrase,  as  indicated  by  the  loose  connection  and  un- 
certain textual  warrant  of  the  words  "from  the  dead"   {Ik  vcKpwv). 

B.  The  "Coming  of  the  Kingdom,"  or  the  "Parousia  of  the 
Coming  One,"  referred  primarily  to  the  establishment  of  the  new 
Deity  (the  Jesus)  in  power  on  earth,  as  already  established  (by 
decree  of  God,  Rom.  i.  4)  in  heaven  (Thy  Kingdom  come.  Thy  will 
be  done,  as  in  heaven  also  on  earth).  There  was  only  one  such 
Coming.  The  notion  of  a  second  Coming  crept  in  late  and  formed 
no  part  of  the  primitive  preaching.  It  was  superinduced  upon  the 
original  framework  to  glaze  over  a  disagreeable  contradiction  of 
history   (2  Peter  iii.  4). 

C.  Similarly  the  primitive  conception  of  the  sudden  instan- 
taneous and  catastrophic  Coming  was  transformed  into  the  later 
notion  of  gradual  development,  like  the  fermentation  of  leaven ; — 
the  germ  of  this  notion  was  given  in  the  original  secrecy  of  the 
propaganda. 


The  Parable  of  the  Sower  in  its  original  form  contained  only 
three  classes  (those  choked  by  the  weeds  being  a  later  insertion) 
and  referred  not  to  any  preaching  of  the  Word  but  to  the  creation 
of  the  human  race.  The  Sower  was  God  himself,  the  Word  sown 
was  the  spermatic  or  seminal  Logos  so  frequent  in  the  Stoics  and 
Philo  and  even  in  the  New  Testament  and  Justin  Martyr,  the  active 
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Principle  of  history,  which  was  in  gnostic  theory  sown  down  into 
the  world  and  which  sprang  up  in  three  classes  of  men :  the  "choic" 
or  earthly,  the  "psychic"  or  animal,  and  the  "pneumatic"  or  spir- 
itual. These  "psychics  (men  of  soul)  who  have  not  spirit"  meet 
us  in  Jude  xix.,  and  the  psychic  as  opposed  to  the  pneumatic  body 
in  I  Cor.  xv.  44-46. 


The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  its  present  form  was  a  compara- 
tively late  addition  to  the  New  Testament,  as  attested  and  certified 
by  a  great  variety  of  facts.  It  was  never  cited  by  the  early  Christian 
writers,  even  where  citation  was  most  urgently  indicated,  and  seems 
to  have  been  unknown  (even  in  Rome)  for  nearly  one  hundred  years 
after  its  supposed  composition  by  St.  Paul.  But  much  of  the  material 
out  of  which  it  was  set  together  was  much  older,  some  of  it  dating 
perhaps  from  a  time  prior  to  the  beginning  of  our  era.  In  this  con- 
nection the  reader's  attention  may  be  called  to  the  writer's  three 
memoirs  on  this  epistle  in  the  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  (1901, 
1902)  ;  to  one  on  the  same  epistle  in  the  Hibbert  Journal,  No.  2.  and 
to  two  memoirs  on  the  Pauline  manuscripts  F  and  G,  in  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Theology,  July  and  October,   1903. 


IN  REPLY  TO  A  CRITIC.^ 

BY   THE   EDITOR. 

IX  criticizing^  my  little  book  The  Plcroiiia,  Dr.  Benjamin  Wisner 
Bacon,  Professor  of  N^ew  Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation 
in  Yale  University,  speaks  of  my  "superficiality  and  inaccuracy,"  and 
to  prove  his  contention  picks  out  four  sentences,  designating  them 
"as  egregious  misstatements  of  facts  and  unwarranted  inferences." 
The  first  quotation  (made  from  the  footnote  on  page  44)  is  this: 

"Justin  Martyr  wrote  a  book  on  Simon  Magus  entitled  Syn- 
tagma." 

What  we  know  of  Simon  Magus  is  based  first  upon  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  viii.  9-10;  then  upon  passages  in  the  Church  Fathers, 
mainly  Origen  and  Justin  Martyr.  The  latter  mentions  Simon 
Magus  passi>ii  in  several  of  his  extant  writings  but  he  gave  the.  most 
complete  account  of  him  in  a  book  entitled  the  Syjitagina,  which  is 
now  lost.  This  is  a  fact  which  has  never  been  questioned,  and  it  is 
attested  by  Hegesippus,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  pseudo-Tertullian, 
Epiphanius  and  Philastrius,  who  in  their  references  to  Simon  Magus 
and  the  Simonians  have  preserved  in  extracts  much  of  the  contents 
of  this  book.  It  is  therefore  no  mere  hypothesis  to  assume  that  the 
bulk  of  the  book  was  devoted  to  this  arch  heretic. 

The  italics  "on  Simon  Magus"  in  the  quoted  sentence  are  not 
mine.  They  were  made  by  Professor  Bacon  and  are  misleading 
because  they  give  the  impression  that  I  had  thought  the  Syn- 
tagma was  entitled  "On  Simon  MagusJ'  or  at  least  that  it  treated  of 
him  alone,  not  of  his  sect  nor  any  kindred  heretics.  I  cannot  believe 
that  Professor  Bacon  questions  Justin  Martyr's  authorship  of  the 
Syntagma,  but  if  he  means  to  say  that  the  book  treated,  not  only  of 
Simon  Magus,  but  also  of  the  Simonians  and  kindred  heretics  he 
is  quibbling. 

The  second  quotation    (taken  from  page  45)   reads  thus: 

^  The  review  to  which  this  article  refers  appeared  in   the    Yale  Divinity 
Quarterly,  Vol.  VI,  No.  4.  pp.  131-132. 
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"The  genuineness  of  his  (Philo's)  reports  (in  the  Dc  Vita  Con- 
tcniplafk'a)   has  been  questioned  by  Ensebius." 

Here  I  gladh'  own  that  Professor  Bacon  put  his  finger  on  a 
passage  which  is  somehow  twisted.  I  acknowledge  my  mistake  and 
do  so  gladly,  because  it  affords  me  an  opportunity  to  prove  to  my 
critic  that  I  am  grateful  for  corrections.  I  do  not  mind  criticism, 
but  I  do  resent  the  spirit  in  which  he  administers  his  censures. 

In  reading  the  passage  over  I  find  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  it.  I  have  discussed  the  same  problem  in  Monist,  Wll,  510, 
where  the  facts  have  been  stated  correctly,  although  Ensebius  is  not 
mentioned.  In  the  present  case  the  word  Therapeuts-  is  misspelled 
and  "authority"  should  read  "authorship."  It  appears  that  a  few 
words  have  fallen  out  which  has  twisted  the  sense.  What  I  in- 
tended to  write  is  really  this : 

"In  his  Dc  vita  conteniplatiz'a,  Philo  tells  us  of  the  Therapeuts 
in  Egypt  who  led  a  life  of  holiness,  religious  contemplation  and  di- 
vine worship,  anticipating  so  much  that  is  commonly  regarded  as 
Christian,  that  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  book  have  been  ques- 
tioned by  Graetz,  Lucius  and  others.  Ensebius  discusses  Philo's  re- 
port at  length  (Eccl.  Hisf.,  II,  17)  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Therapeuts  must  have  been  Christians.  His  view,  however,  rests 
upon  a  weak  foundation,  etc." 

I  am  quite  dumfounded  that  Professor  Bacon  can  find  any  ob- 
jection to  the  third  sentence,  which  he  quotes  from  page  45  : 

"We  have  still  the  Scriptural  evidence  that  Christianity  has  de- 
veloped from  the  Zabian  movement." 

What  possible  fault  can  be  found  in  this  statement  is  incon- 
ceivable to  me.  The  average  public  may  not  know  that  the  Zabians'^ 
are  called  by  the  Greek  writers  and  in  the  New^  Testament  "bap- 
tizers,"  and  the  leader  of  the  Zabians  in  Palestine  was  John  the 
Baptist.  I  have  explained  the  name  Zabian  on  page  35,  and  I  have 
used  it  in  preference  to  the  Greek  name  baptistes*  for  good  reasons. 
This  is  no  mere  whim  of  mine  but  I  follow  in  this  the  well-established 
authority  of  the  good  old  orthodox  professor  Neander.  WHiat,  then, 
can  Professor  Bacon's  objection  be?  Would  he  really  deny  that  the 
Christianity  of  Jesus  himself,  and  of  the  congregation  at  Jerusalem, 
developed  from  the  Baptizers  or  Zabians,  and  do  we  not  have  scrip- 

*The  common  transcription  of  the  name  "Therapeutae,  /^^w.Therapeutides," 
is  so  awkward  that  I  prefer  to  anghcize  the  name.  The  form  "Therapeuts" 
commends  itself  for  the  same  reason  that  "Herachds"  is  better  than  "Hera- 
clidae." 

^  From  TDS.  tsaha,  the  Z  is  to  be  pronounced  ts  as  z  in  German. 

*  jSaTTTtcrrijs. 
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tural  evidence  that  Jesus  was  baptized  by  John  the  Baptist,  i.  e.,  the 
Baptizer  or  Zabian? 

The  fourth  and  last  quotation,  culled  from  page  46,  reads  thus : 

"It  is  absolutely  excluded  that  Nazarenes  can  mean  men  born 
in  Nazareth." 

Please  consider  the  context  of  this  sentence.  Since  we  know 
that  early  Christians  were  called  Nazarenes  and  that  the  Apostle 
Paul,  who  was  born  in  Tarsus,  is  called  in  Acts  xxiv.  5  "a  ringleader 
of  the  sect  of  Nazarenes,"  the  name  Nazarene  designates  the  sect 
from  which  Christianity  sprang  and  can  not  mean  men  of  Nazareth. 
Does  Professor  Bacon  intimate  that  Paul  as  well  as  all  the  Nazarenes 
in  Jerusalem  were  natives  of  Nazareth?''^  Of  course  I  do  not  mean 
to  deny  that  the  word  can  be  wrongly  used  to  mean  anything. 

There  are  some  further  comments  in  Professor  Bacon's  review 
which  are  unfair.  He  speaks  of  "misprints  which  occur  with  almost 
every  line  of  Greek  quotation."  The  truth  is  that  there  are  three 
typographical  mistakes  in  the  whole  book,  and  they  are  so  slight 
that  they  can  not  mislead  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  elements 
of  Greek.  They  are  (p.  29)  dpxr/i'os  for  dpxr/yo?  ;  reAeuo^fts  dyeVero  for 
reXeuoOeh  eyevero ;  and  on  page  38,  oc^ts  for  o(/)ts.  There  are  two  other 
words  in  which  the  spacing  is  poor.^  If  in  the  whole  book  there  are 
any  further  mistakes.  Professor  Bacon  should  be  kind  enough  to 
point  them  out. 

Considering  the  trivial  character  of  the  Greek  misprints  we  feel 
justified  in  saying  that  Professor  Bacon  makes  a  mountain  of  a 
molehill,  and  his  statement  that  "misprints  occur  with  almost  every 
line  of  Greek  quotations"  insinuates  that  the  Greek  quotations  are 
unreliable  and  that  the  author  does  not  know  Greek.  Since  Pro- 
fessor Bacon  must  know  enough  Greek  to  see  that  all  other  Greek 
quotations  are  correct  and  assuming  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  inten- 
tional exaggeration,  there  seems  to  be  something  wrong  with  his 
arithmetic. 

Another  statement  which  produces  on  the  reader  a  wrong  im- 
pression of  the  book  is  the  following  sentence : 

"Dr.  Carus  puts  in  striking  and  popular  form  much  that  might 
escape  the  general  reader  in  Gunkel,  Pfleiderer,  Cumont,  Dietercrich,'' 
Rohde,  Friedlander  and  Reitzenstein." 

^I  have  discussed  the  subject  of  Nazarenes,  Nazirs  and  Nazareth  in  a 
small  pamplet  entitled  The  Age  of  Christ,  pp.  8-17. 

'  On  page  44  there  ought  to  be  a  space  before  v  and  on  page  39  there  ought 
to  be  no  space  in  dyaOoSal  fii^v, 

'  I  would  naturally  pass  over  in  silence  this  misprint  of  an  additional  cr, 
but  it  strikes  me  that  one  who  so  severely  criticizes  a  few  wrong  accents  in 
Greek  quotations  ought  to  be  a  better  proofreader  himself. 
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Professor  Bacon  gives  me  too  much  credit  here  for  breadth  of 
reading.  Of  this  list  I  have  utilized  in  my  theological  labors  only 
Gunkel  and  Cumont.  Professor  Pfleiderer  was  a  personal  friend  of 
mine.  I  have  his  books  and  am  generally  familiar  with  his  views, 
but  on  some  essential  points  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  have 
accepted  my  conclusions.  The  other  authors  have  not  found  a  place 
in  my  library. 

I  will  make  only  one  further  statement.  Professor  Bacon  char- 
acterizes me  thus : 

"He  is  deeply  interested  in  the  results  of  the  Religionsgeschicht- 
liche  Schule  and  promptly  convinced  that  everything  in  Christianity 
has  been  explained  by  the  data  of  comparative  religion." 

I  will  say  that  the  authorities  on  which  I  rely  in  my  own  investi- 
gations are  mostly  the  old  and  well-established  orthodox  standard 
works,  and  I  fall  back  on  what  Professor  Bacon  calls  rcligions- 
geschichtlichc  Schule  mainly  where  new  data  are  to  be  considered, 
such  as  the  lessons  of  Babylonian  excavations,  of  Mithraistic  docu- 
ments, and  other  comparatively  recent  studies  of  the  religions  of 
Further  Asia  which  were  unknown  in  former  days.  I  consider  it 
even  a  shortcoming  of  mine  that  in  certain  lines  I  neglect  the  younger 
generation.  I  state  most  positively  that  my  views  are  not  taken  from 
them,  nor  do  I  anticipate  that  they  have  anywhere  set  forth  the 
same  views.  But  that  I  should  be  "promptly  convinced  that  everything 
in  Christianity  can  be  explained  by  the  data  of  comparative  religion" 
is  an  assumption  for  which  Professor  Bacon. has  no  warrant.  He 
simply  imagines  that  this  ought  to  be  the  position  of  a  heretic  such 
as  he  seems  to  consider  me.  I  believe  that  Christianity  as  well  as 
any  other  religion  can  be  explained  only  from  a  philosophical  and 
psychological  point  of  view.  The  historical  data  are  of  great  import- 
ance, yea  they  are  indispensable  for  a  comprehension  of  the  histor- 
ical development  of  Christianity,  but  no  historian  will  have  a  sound 
judgment,  unless  he  is  well  grounded  in  philosophy,  and  in  its  main 
branch,  psychology,  the  latter  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  in- 
cluding the  psychology  of  historic  movements.  Without  a  general 
scientific  education  every  attempt  at  explaining  religion  and  the 
phenomena  of  religious  belief  will  be  futile. 

I  would  have  ignored  Professor  Bacon's  criticism  did  he  not 
enunciate  his  verdicts  with  so  much  assurance  and  in  so  high-handed 
a  manner,  and  were  he  not  "Professor  of  New  Testament  criticism 
and  interpretation,"  which  lends  authority  to  his  contentions. 

I  have  so  far  limited  my  comments  on  Professor  Bacon's  criti 
cisms  to  replies  to  his  remarks,  but  I  ought  to  refer  to  his  own  book 
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on  TJie  Founding  of  fJie  Chnrch,  which  supphes  me  with  enough 
illustrative  matter  to  explain  the  psychology  of  his  attitude  toward 
my  own  views. 

This  book  has  been  reviewed  in  most  glowing  terms  in  the 
Yale  Divinity  Quarterly  by  Prof.  A.  C.  McGiffert.  and  as  an  antidote 
to  ni}'  own  remarks  I  will  quote  from  it  this  passage:  "He  has  set 
forth  the  primitive  Christian  situation  in  a  most  clarifying  fashion. 
The  importance  of  his  labors  in  the  New  Testament  field  is  recog- 
nized on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and,  in  discussing  such  a  subject 
as  the  founding  of  the  Church  he  speaks  with  an  authority  born  of 
long  and  familiar  acquaintance." 

The  Yale  Diznnity  Quarterly  is  "publishetl  by  the  students  of  the 
Divinity  School  of  Yale  University,"  and  to  the  editors  Professor 
P.acon.  IxMng  a  member  of  the  faculty,  is  naturally  a  welcome  con- 
tributor and  great  authority.  We  gladly  believe  that  Professor 
Bacon's  views  are  recognized  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  but  the 
praise  on  the  other  side  is  not  quite  so  universally  unqualified  as 
Professor  McGififert  says,  as  is  borne  out  by  some  reviews  in  Eng- 
lish j^eriodicals  which  have  happened  to  come  to  our  notice. 

Professor  McGififert  grants  that  many  matters  are  still  in  con- 
troversy, and  so  he  declares  it  "  impossible  to  enter  upon  a  discussion 
of  disputed  points"  with  his  colleague,  but  he  characterizes  the  book 
in  a  number  of  quotations  from  which  I  copy  the  following:  "Thus 
the  exemplification  in  Jesus's  life  and  teaching  of  the  principle  of 
self-denying  service,  followed  by  the  manifestation  of  Him  as  the 
Son  of  God  with  power.  ..  .su[)plie(l  a  complete  gospel,  a  perfect 
revelation  of  human  duty  and  destiny.  It  was  in  the  assured  posses- 
sion of  that  common  twofold  gospel,  the  gospel  of  Jesus  and  the 
gospel  about  Jesus,  that  Paul  could  write:  'There  is  one  body,  and 
one  Spirit,'  "  etc.  (p.  62). — "Peter  was  the  founder  of  the  Church, 
as  Jesus  was  the  founder  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  humbler 
the  originator,  the  more  sure  we  are  that  his  work  was  just  what  it 
has  always  purported  to  be ;  the  awakening,  the  reincarnation,  of  the 
s])irit  of  Jesus.  If  anything  has  been  made  clear  by  our  study,  it  is 
that  nothing  went  to  the  building  of  the  Church  which  was  not 
placed  there  in  loyal  perpetuation  of  the  teaching  and  example  of 
Jesus.  Its  faith,  its  principle  of  order,  its  institutions,  its  work,  were 
all  from  him.  Even  its  'leaders  and  its  members  were  his  old-time 
companions  and  fellow-workers  in  the  gathering  of  the  lost  sheep. 
What  else  could  they  do?  Other  foundation  could  no  man  lay  than 
that  was  laid,  which  was  Christ  Jesus"  (p.  86). 

I  do  not  blame  Professor  Bacon  for  taking  another  view  of  the 
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problem  ;  but  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  every  scholar  to  treat  with 
charity  those  who  approach  a  problem  from  a  different  standpoint. 
This  charity  is  lacking  in  Professor  Bacon,  and  where  he  ought  to 
see  the  results  of  a  different  viewpoint  he  reproaches  me  with  super- 
ficiality and  inaccuracy.  I  find  many  details  in  Professor  Bacon's 
book  for  which  I  could  take  him  to  task  as  he  has  done  me. 

I  hope  that  an  impartial  reader  will  find  in  my  little  book  The 
PIcrouia  a  refutation  of  his  one-sided  view,  and  perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  blame  Professor  Bacon  for  the  irritated  tone  of  his  criticism. 
I  will  quote  from  his  book  one  more  passage  which,  as  Professor 
McGiffert  rightly  says,  clearly  states  the  author's  opinion.  Professor 
Bacon  says : 

"But  there  is  one  definite  critical  moment  which  marks  the 
founding  of  the  Church,  if  by  that  we  mean  the  emergence  of  the 
Christian  brotherhood  into  a  consciousness  of  its  separate  existence 
and  mission  to  the  world.  It  is  the  'turning  again'  of  Simon  Peter. 
Down  to  the  moment  when  the  risen  Lord  appeared  to  Cephas,  the 
cause  of  Jesus  never  rose  before  the  world  as  its  day-star.  Even 
as  Israel's,  it  had  set  in  utter  darkness.  Not  a  follower  remained. 
There  was  nothing  whatever  to  justify  the  hope  that  Jesus'  words 
would  not  pass  away  as  scribe  and  priest  were  convinced  they 
would — nothing  but  the  prayer:  'Simon,  I  have  prayed  for  thee  that 
thy  faith  fail  not.  And  when  thou  art  turned  again,  stablish  thy 
brethren.'  The  rock  foundation  of  the  Church  was  the  faith  of 
Simon  Peter"   (p.  23). 

To  characterize  the  dift'erence  in  our  views  I  will  quote  only 
one  paragraph  from  The  Plcroina  (p.  126)  : 

"There  is  a  joke  told  by  Austrians  on  a  Magyar  who  is  said 
to  have  traveled  to  the  source  of  the  Danube,  where  he  stopped  the 
water  so  that  for  a  little  while  it  would  not  flow,  and  with  a  mis- 
chievous twinkle  in  his  eye  he  exclaimed :  "What  a  surprise  it  will 
be  to  the  people  in  Vienna  when  the  Danube  suddenly  runs  dry !" 
This  view  of  the  origin  of  rivers  is  not  unlike  the  current  interpreta- 
tion of  the  history  of  Christianity  which  is  supposed  to  have  received 
all  its  momentum  either  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  or  the 
death  of  Jesus  on  the  cross," — or,  I  may  add,  "the  faith  of  Simon 
Peter." 

Christianity  is  like  a  great  stream  which  gathers  tributaries  from 
many  quarters.  It  focuses  the  essential  ideas  of  pre-Christian  re- 
ligions into  a  new  and  higher  unity  and  so  I  see  in  Christianity  the 
plcroiiia  or  fulfilment  of  the  times.  It  is  the  result  of  the  sum  total 
of   historical   conditions   according   to   the   cosmic   law,   the   Logos, 
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which  dominates  the  religious  development,  not  of  the  Jews  alone, 
but  of  mankind. 

Professor  Bacon  makes  a  one  hoss  shay  of  this  great  movement 
in  saying  that  if  Simon  Peter  had  not  "turned  again,"  or  if  thereupon 
he  had  not  "stablished  the  brethren,"  there  would  be  no  Christianity 
to-day.  If  we  would  only  stop  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  the 
harbor  in  New  Orleans  w^ould  dry  up. 

Professor  Bacon's  ultimate  test  of  historical  truth  is  his  con- 
ception of  Jesus  as  "the  champion  of  the  plain  men"  whose  sane 
mind  is  reflected  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  We  see  a  pre- 
Christian  Christ  conception  originate  and  develop  according  to  the 
views  of  successive  ages,  and  the  biographical  data  of  Jesus  are 
more  and  more  made  to  correspond  to  this  ideal. 

Jesus  has  become  a  superpersonality^  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  and  as  such  he  is  a  presence  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
possessing  a  decided  educational  influence.  Superpersonalities  may 
be  powers  of  nature  personified  by  mythology  as  gods  or  by  the 
legend  lore  of  a  nation  as  heroes,  as  was  Heracles  for  instance  in 
ancient  Greece,  Osiris  in  Egypt,  Tammuz  in  Syria,  etc..  and  the  su- 
preme superpersonality  of  the  Christian  church  is  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  a  superpersonality  to  be  founded  upon  an  historical 
character,  but  they  often  are,  and  it  is  not  infrequent  that  historical 
personages  change  at  death  into  superpersonalities. 

For  the  sake  of  solving  the  Christ  problem  of  Christian  theol- 
ogv  it  is  most  essential  for  us  to  understand  the  nature  of  super- 
personality,  and  we  must  remember  that  Jesus  the  man  is  less  im- 
portant in  the  efficiency  of  this  ideal  than  Christ  as  a  living  presence 
of  a  superpersonal  nature. 

The  main  mistake  of  theologians  in  approaching  the  Christ 
problem  consists  in  their  lack  of  appreciation  of  Christ  as  a  super- 
personality.  It  gives  rise  on  the  one  hand  to  the  fear  of  losing  Christ 
if  the  historical  Jesus  be  lost,  and  it  hampers  both  the  orthodox 
and  liberal  camps  in  judging  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  Christian  be- 
lievers as  well  as  the  actual  part  played  by  Christ  in  satisfying  this 
need  in  both  the  life  of  individuals  and  the  history  of  the  world. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  if  Professor  Bacon  wishes  to  make  a 
reply,  the  columns  of  The  Open  Court  shall  be  open  to  him.  I 
assure  him  that  I  shall  be  grateful  for  every  error  he  will  point  out 
in  my  writings  and  he  need  not  suppress  even  his  reflections. 

'  111  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  this  expression  we  refer  our  readers  to 
an  article  "Person  and  Personality"  in  the  July  Monist  in  which  the  nature  of 
superpersonality  has  been  discussed  on  pp.  389  ff. 
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PRESS  NOTES  AND  OPINIONS 

PROF.  A.  H.  SAYCE,  London. 

"...  It  (The  Pleroma)  has  interested  me  much.  It  is,  I  think, 
the  first  time  that  not  only  the  non-Judaic,  but  also  the  anti-Judaic, 
character  of  the  Eucharist  has  been  so  clearly  pointed  out " 

DR.   PAUL  TOPINARD,  France. 

"I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  'The  Pleroma.'  It  expresses  the  situa- 
tion exactly.  What  will  be  the  next  step?  First,  a  transition  certainly; 
second,  that  which  I  would  call  an  ideal  if  possible. 

"First,  the  religion  of  the  imperative;  that  is,  of  duty  to  conscience, 
of  the  necessities  in  social  life  taught  through  the  course  of  ages  and 
accumulated  in  the  minds  of  learned  men  and  even  of  the  common 
people  by  heredity;  in  a  word,  the  religion  of  morality. 

"Second,  the  religion  of  the  family  and  of  ancestors,  such  as  is  prac- 
ticed in  China " 

EXPOSITORY  TIMES,  London. 

".  .  .  Dr.  Paul  Carus  is  a  very  advanced  critic  of  Christianity, 
but  he  has  no  desire  to  destroy  it.  He  criticises  it  severely  because  he 
loves  it  dearly.  He  would  sei)arate  the  kernel  of  it  from  the  husk.  In 
his  latest  book  he  has  gone  back  to  the  beginning,  and  under  the  title  of 
The  Pleroma,  has  written  an  essay  on  the  origin  of  Christianity.  The 
great  factor  in  the  rise  of  Christianity  was  the  faculty  of  idealization, 
which  the  early  Christians  seem  to  have  possessed  in  a  degree  entitling 
them  to  the  wonder  of  all  the  world " 

SPRINGFIELD   REPUBLIUAN. 

"Christianity,  the  religion  of  the  lowly,  displac^T'd  all  its  rivals,  be- 
cause, explains  Dr.  Carus,  it  best  fulfilled  the  demands  of  the  age." 

THE   INTERIOR,  Chicago. 

".  .  .  The  place  of  Tesus  as  a  link  between  the  Gentile  antecedents 
of  Christianity  and  the  Jewish  world  of  his  day  is,  accordingly,  that  of 
one  who  has  gathered  into  himself  and  brought  to"  crystallization,  the 
elements  held  in  solution  by  the  great  world  outside  Israel.  This  is 
the  thesis  of  the  author,  and  this  he  endeavors  to  support  by  a  large 
array  of  historical  facts  gathered  from  Babylonian,  Egyptian  and  Pales- 
tinian lore,  in  particular,   from  the   history  of   pre-Christian  gnosticism. 


CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE. 

"Whatever  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  conclusion  Dr.  Carus 
reaches,  his  book  will  be  welcomed  for  the  material  it  collects  and  sets 
in  order;  for  it  proves  that  Christianity  is  the  pleroma— that  is,  the 
completion  and  the  perfection  of  religion.  Into  it  every  stream  of  truth 
is  drawn." 


HARTFORD  SEMINARY  RECORD,  Connecticut. 

".  .  .  Dr.  Cams  has  his  own  peculiar  explanation  which  he  pub- 
lishes under  the  title  of  The  Pleroma.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  Jewish 
contribution  is  more  negative  than  positive,  that  Christianity  is  the 
grandchild  of  ancient  paganism,  that  Paul  founded  the  Gentile  Church 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  pagan  religions,  taking  his  building  mater- 
ials from  the  wreckage  of  the  destroyed  temples  of  the  Gentiles  rather 
than  from  the  storehouse  of  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  .  .  .  And  yet, 
'Christianity  is  not  the  work  of  one  man,  but  the  product  of  ages.  It 
gathered  unto  itself  the  quintessence  of  the  past,  and  is  a  kind  of  "pagan- 
ism redivivus."  '...." 

BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT. 

"The  attitude  of  the  author  is  admirable " 


THE   INDEPENDENT,   New  York. 

"An  essay  like  the  present  does  much  to  contribute  to  the  general 
understanding  of  the  sources  from  which  the  Christian  religion  drew  its 
forms  and  its  beliefs.  .  .  .  This  presentation  of  Dr.  Carus  of  the 
practices  and  beliefs  of  Gentile  faiths  which  have  found  their  way  into 
.Jewish  and  Christian  documents  and  institutions,  will  serve  the  cause  of 
truth." 

DR.  JUDSON  TITSWORTH,  Plymouth  Church,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

"Dr.  Carus  seems  to  me  to  have  established  his  main  point  fairly 
well,  viz.,  that  Christianity  owes  more  to  'pagan'  sources  than  to  Jewish. 
Dr.  Carus  treats  the  subject  in  an  unique  way  and  uses  materials  not 
often  drawn  upon  for  his  demonstration  of  his  hypothesis,  and  renders  a 
distinct  service  in  the  truer  organization  of  thought  about  the  matter. 
Dr.  Carus  is  on  the  right  track  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the  Dook." 

LIGHT,  London. 

"The  Pleroma,  An  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Christianity,  is  a  book  of 
distinct  value;  and  all  the  more  so  because  it  indicates  the  possession  of 
out-of-the-way  knowledge  by  a  freely  thinking  mind — an  excellent  combi- 
nation  " 

CHICAGO  RECORD  HERALD. 

"To  those  who  are  willing  to  accept  a  naturalistic  explanation  of 
Christianity  and  its  origin,  this  little  book  cannot  fail  to  appeal  by  its 
sincerity,  depth  of  study  and  essential  religiosity  of  spirit." 

JEWISH  TRIBUNE. 

"The  work  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  student  who  is  con- 
tinually searching  for  life." 

THE  ADVANCE,   Chicago. 

"It  is  an  interesting  sketch  dealing  with  a  great  theme,  deserving  the 
attention  of  every  thoughtful  student  of  religious  history.  There  are  so 
many  side-issues  involved  in  this  great  subject  that  to  have  before  you 
a  brief,  but  clear  presentation  of  the  fact  that  Christianity  is  not  the 
result  of  accident,  but  of  necessity,  is  a  treat." 
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OPINIONS 


DR.  BENJAMIN  W.  BACON. 

Yale  University 

"The  first  step  for  one  who  desires  to  have  an 
opinion  on  the  fundamental  questions  of  present 
day  philosophy,  is  to  prove  his  mastery  of  the 
thinljing  of  the  past.  Dr.  Burton  has  done  this 
in  the  case  of  Augustine,  the  master  mind  for  all 
subsequent  ages  of  western  theology.  He  has 
done  more.  He  has  made  the  system  of  Augus- 
tine's thought  clear  to  the  reader  in  its  strength 
and  in   its  wealinesses. 

"Dr.  Burton's  style  is  clear  c\nd  dignified.  His 
work  will  be  welcomed  by  scholars  as  a  true 
contribution.  Great  originality  in  the  treatment 
of  such  a  subject  would  be  unexpected.  Thorough- 
ness and  logical  consistency  are  indispensable,  and 
these  are  in  evidence.  The  book  may  be  heartily 
commended  to  students  of  Augustine,  the  great 
father  of   Latin    theology. 


AMHERST  LITERARY  MONTHLY 

"The    author    takes    the    philosophical,    not  the 

religious    viewpoint.      The    work    is    meant    for  the 

scholar,    and   is  distinctly  not  of  the   'popular'  va- 
riety." 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

"The  ideas  of  the  great  saint,  Augustine,  bishop 
of  Hippo,  are  rather  abruptly  brought  into  the 
light  of  the  monistic  theory  of  modern  scientists, 
and  the  need  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  ancient 
theological  idea  pointed  out  by  the  writer.  Sin, 
as  St.  Augustine  held  with  the  early  Christian 
fathers,  was  the  result  of  A'dam's  disobedience, 
whereby  all  men  were  born  desperately  wicked  at 
heart  and  prone  to  every  manner  of  evil.  Marion 
Le  Roy  Burton,  the  writer  here,  contrasts  this 
with  the  idea  of  the  evolutionist,  that  sin  is  an 
inheritance  from  a  savage,  from  an  animalish  and 
brutal  past,  which  leaves  every  human  soul  a 
battleground  between  a  lower  nature,  slowly  being 
outgrown  by  the  race,  and  the  high  ideals  of  the 
noblest  characters  in  sacred  and  profane  history." 


SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN 

"The  readers  of  this  book  are  warned  at  the 
outset  that  the  work  is  not  intended  for  the  popu- 
lar reader.  The  last  chapter,  however,  summar- 
izes the  conclusions  of  the  author,  and  may  be 
taken  up  with  interest  by  those  who  do  not  care 
to  delve  into  the  arguments  by  which  the  author 
has  arrived  at  his  position.  A  partial  list  of 
Augustine's  own  works  and  such  other  books  as 
the  autbor  has  found  useful  in  preparing  his  criti- 
cism   is    given." 


THE  CHICAGO  RECORD  HERALD 

"The  mystery  of  evil  in  the  world — a  riddle 
which  must  have  puzzled  the  first  thinker  in 
whom  thought  found  a  tliro.ie — still  engages  all 
thinkers.  The  book  is  admirable  in  its  thorough- 
ness, its  fairness,  and  its  insight,  recognizing  as  it 
does  the  great  genius  of  Augustine  and  his  partial 
success  in   grappling  with   the  mystery. 

"The  author  finds,  in  his  lucid  summary,  that 
Augustine  abandoned  the  old  dualism  In  behalf  of 
the  unity  of  life ;  that  he  defended  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  as  opposed  to  fatalism ;  but  that  he 
fell  into  error  by  thinking  of  evil  as  an  abstrac- 
tion, and  by  taking  literally  the  story  of  the 
purity  of  the  first  human  pair.  Augustine,  says 
the  author,  did  not  of  coarse  see  the  principle  of 
evolution,  but  his  dealing  with  this  problem  shows 
the  need  of  that  truth  if  we  are  ever  to  deal  with 
it  to  any  purpose.  In  its  field,  and  to  those  who 
love  such  deep  themes,   the  book  is  a  delight." 

AMERICAN  REVIEW   OF  REVIEWS 

"The  necessity  of  reconstructing  the  fifth  cen- 
tury doctrine  of  sin,  inherited  by  the  Church 
from  Augustine,  is  clearly  shown  by  Dr.  Burton, 
the  president-elect  of  Smith  College,  in  a  keenly 
critical  monograph  on  'The  Problem  of  Evil,'  ad- 
dressed to  learned  theologians.  In  his  dissection 
of  error  from  the  truth  to  which  it  was  wedded  in 
Augustine,  he  repeatedly  points  out  that  evolution 
explains  what  Augustine  failed  to  explain ;  i.  e., 
sin,  the  culpable  failure  to  moralize  our  non- 
moral    inherited    animalism." 
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A  MOMENTOUS  BOOK  NOW  READY 


Letters  to  His  Holiness 
Pope  Pius  X 

By  A   MODERNIST 

Pp.300 — Portrait  Frontispiece    (Pope  Pius  X) 
Cloth,  $1.25    (5s.  6d.) 


EVERY  reform  presupposes  abuses.  Are  there  abuses  in  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church  now?  Let  the  answer  come  from -within  the  Church  itself.  When 
priests  talk  together  confidentially  do  they  never  complain  of  tyranny? 
Do  they  never  criticize  the  Italian  autocracy  which  rules  from  the  Tiber?  Do 
they  never  express  resentment  against  a  seminary  education  which  leaves  them 
ignorant  of  the  chief  problems  which  are  moving  the  modern  world? — problems 
arising  from  biblical  criticism,  comparative  religion,  the  history  of  dogma, 
and  the  Church's  relation  to  social  progress?  Do  they  never  confide  to  one 
another  that  their  personality  is  crushed,  the  free  development  of  intellect 
obstructed,  and  the  aspiration  of  their  hearts  frustrated?  Do  they  never 
whisper  their  regret  for  having  when  unknowing  boys  taken  a  merciless  vow? 
Do  they  never  speak  with  disgust  of  superstition  which,  because  officially  sanc- 
tioned, they  must  promote  and  pretend  to  believe?  Do  they  never  voice  their 
uneasiness  at  seeing  the  Church's  best  scholars  condemned,  and  every  effort 
made  to  keep  priests  in  ignorance  of  the  progress  of  critical  studies? 

You  know  that  in  their  confidences  priests  do  speak  of  these  things.  There- 
fore abuses  exist;  and  Modernism  is  nothing  else  than  manfully  recognizing 
them. 
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Kindly  send  me  a  copy  of  Letters  to  His  Holiness,  for  which 
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"Scholarship  matched  with  enthusiasm." — Exposiloiy  Times 


The  Apocryphal  Acts  of  Paul,  Peter,  John, 
Andrew,  and  Thomas 


By  REV.  BERNARD  PICK.  D.  D. 


12  mo.    376  pp.    Cloth,  $1.25 


''  I   ""HE  present  work  is  the  first  attempt  to  make  the  researches  of  Lipsius  and 
-^      Bonnet  on  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Schmidt's  Coptic  Acta 
Pauli  accessible  to  the  English  reader. 


PRESS  NOTES 


THE  EXPOSITORY  TIMES.  London. 

"Dr.  Pick  has  proved  by  bis  Paralipomena  of 
last  year  lUat  he  is  quite  competent  for  this 
worlj.       His    scholarship    is    matched    with    enthu- 


AMHERST  LITERARY  JOURNAL 

"The  oldest  and  most  important  of  the  Apocry- 
phal Acts,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  minister,  the  missionary,  and  the  teacher 
of  Biblical  literature.  It  was  at  this  time  also 
that  Christian  poetry  had  its  beginning  among  the 
Agnostics.   .   .   . 

"The  work  possesses  the  merit  of  being  both 
scholarly  and  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 
The  Apocryphal  Acts  contain  'both  truth  and  fic- 
tion' ;  enough  of  the  latter  to  malse  the  book  de- 
lightful. .  .  .  Remark,  for  instance,  the  extreme 
durability  of  the  pious  Thecla.  Paul's  follower, 
under  all  the  attempts  of  the  Roman  Governor  to 
procure  her  death  by  torture.  This  same  virgin, 
after  her  youthful  adventures,  dwelt  peacefully  in 
a  cave  for  seventy-two  years,  curing  the  sick,  until 
the  local  doctors  found  that  she  was  seriously 
interfering  with  their  practice,  and  compelled 
her  to  leave  the  region.  Next  are  recounted  the 
struggles  of  Peter  with  the  wicked  Simon  Magus, 
a  character  who  frequently  recurs  in  later  litera- 
ture. Full  of  naivete  to  our  eyes  are  these  writ- 
ings, hut  there  is  much  that  is  ideally  true  and 
fine.   .    .   ." 

THE  RECORD  HERALD,  Chicago. 
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lication    is   of   real 
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literature 
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nd   fiction.    . 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF 
THEOLOGY, 

University  of  Chicago. 

"...  Dr.  Pick  follows  his  useful  collection 
of  early  gospels  and  sayings  of  Jesus  (Paralipom- 
riia )  with  a  similar  volume  of  translations  of 
the  early  Apocryphal  Acts,  in  the  study  of  which 
so  much  progress  has  recently  been  made  through 
the  discoveries  of  Schmidt  and  the  labors  of  Bon- 
net   and   others.   .   .   . 

"Dr.  Pick's  translations  are  prefaced  by  full 
bibliographies.  ...  He  has  done  well  in  this 
volume  in  presenting  a  brief  introduction  to  each 
of  the  works  translated.  These  will  do  much 
to  make  these  curious  stories  significant  and  in- 
teresting to  English  readers.  The  Acts  of  Thomas 
now  appears  for  the  first  time  In  a  complete  Eng- 
lish translation.  Dr.  Pick's  book  should  do  much 
to  extend  acquaintance  with  this  branch  of  early 
Christian    literature." 


THE  SUNDAY  CALL,  Newark.  N.  J. 

"...  A  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  Dr.  Pick 
for  presenting  us  in  English  dress  the  latest  and 
liost  edition   of  these  interesting  documents.   .   .   ." 

"...  Although  these  Acts  contain  both  truth 
and  fiction,  they  are  of  importance  as  giving  us  a 
picture  of  Christianity  toward  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  and  form  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  primitive  literature  of  the  Cliurch.  The 
text  is  "ccompanied  by  copious  notes,  particularly 
tliat   part  dealing  with  the   Acts  of  Paul." 
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"SCIENTIA,, 

RIVISTA  DI  SCIENZA 

Organo  internazionale  di  sintesi  scientifica 

Revue  internationale  de  synthese  scientifique 

International  Review  of  Scientific  Synthesis 

Internationale  Zeitschrift  fiir  wissenschaftliche  Synthese 

SOMMARIO  ANALITICO 

E.  Mach.  Die  Leitgedanken  meiner  naturwissenschaftlichen  Erkenntnislehre  und  ihre 
Aufnahme  durch  die  Zeitgenossen.  (Les  idees  directrices  de  ma  theorie  de  la  con- 
naissance  dans  les  sciences  naturelles  et  I'accueil  qu'elles  ont  regu  des  contemporains.) 

A.  C.  D.  Crommelin,  The  Origin  and  Nature  of  Comets.  (Origine  et  nature  des 
cometes). 

E.  W.  Maunder,  The  "Canals"  of  Mars.     (Les  "Canaux"  de  Mars). 
H.  BouASSE,  Developpement  historique  des  theories  de  la  physique. 

P.  Lebedew,  Die  Druckkriifte  des  Lichtes.     (Les  forces  de  pression  de  la  lumiere). 
G.  Galeotti,  La  dottrina  degli  anticorpi.     (L'etat  de  nos  connaissances  sur  les  anticorps). 
R.  Semon,  Die  physiologischen  Grundlagen  der  organischen  Reproduktionsphanomene. 

(Les  fondements  physiologiques  des  phenomenes  organiques  de  reproduction). 
C.  Emery.  II  polimorfismo  e    la  fondazione  delle  societa  negli  insetti  sociali.     CLe  poly- 

morph'isme  et  la  fondation  des  societes  chez  les  insectes  sociaux). 
M.  Hoernes,  Die  korperlichen  Grundlagen  der  KuUurentwicklung.     (Les  bases  struc- 

turales  du  developpement  intellectuel). 

F.  Enriques-,  La  filosofia  positiva  e  la  classificazione  delle  scienze.  (La  philosophic 
positive  et  la  classification  des  sciences). 

ANALISI  CRITICHE  di  F.  Mentrc,  Cournot  et  la  renaissance  du  probabilisme  (P. 
BouTROUx).— G.  Hessembcrg,  K.  Kaiser,  L.  Nelson,  Abhandlungen  der  Fries'schen 
Schule  (E.  De  Michelis)— Atti  del  IV  Congresso  internazionale  dei  Matematici 
(A.  F.)— ^.  Righi,  La  materia  radiante  e  i  raggi  magnetici  (L.  Amaduzzi).— 
H.  Driesch,  The  Science  and  Philosophy  of  the  Organism  (E.  S.  Russell).— 
R.  M.  Yerkes,  The  Dancing  Mouse;  a  Study  in  Animal  Behavior  (G.  Bohn).— 
E.  Meumann,  Intelligenz  und  Wille  (A.  Rey).— M.  Hoernes,  Natur  und  Urgeschichte 
des  Menschen  (V.  Giuffrida-Ruggeri). — F.  Zizek,  Die  statistischen  Mittehverte; 
eine  methodologische  Untersuchung  (C.  Bresciani-Turroni).— G.  Bclot,  A.  Croiset, 
W.  Monod,  etc.,  Morales  et  religions  (G.  Chatterton-Hill). 

RASSEGNA  DI  FISICA  di  Ch.  Fabry.  (Les  donnees  numeriques  de  la  spectro- 
scopic). 

RASSEGNA  DI  DIRITTO  diP.  Bonfante.  (Les  nouvelles  etudes  du  droit  romain  en 
Allemagne.) 

RASSEGNA  DI  STORIA  di  G.  Bourgin.     (Les  etudes  recentes  d'histoire  religieuse). 
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Beautiful  and  Enduring  Gift  Books 


NoValis:  Devotional  Songs 

with  German  and  English  text.     Collected  and  edited  by 

Bernhard  Pick,  D.D.,  Ph.  D. 

Friedrich  von  Hardenberg,  who  called 
himself  Novalis,  is  a  most  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  emotional  mysticism.  His  songs 
and  hymns  are  not  only  well  worth  reading 
for  the  sake  of  mere  literary  enjoyment,  but 
they  also  contain  much  material  for  the 
student  of  the  psychology  of  religion. 

The  charm  of  his  songs  consists  in  a 
warmth  of  feeling  unrivalled  in  any  other 
poetry  either  secular  or  religious.  What 
fervor,  what  devotion,  what  depth  of  love  is 
expressed  in  these  two  lines — 
"Wenn  ich  ihn  nur  habe, 
Wenn  er  mein  nur  ist'" 

Whoever  has  read  these  hymns  once, 
can  never  forget  them.  They  reveal  a  dis- 
position of  heart  which  is  best  described  by 
the  untranslatable  German  word  in)iig, 
which  chacterizes  a  free  surrender  of  the 
inmost  soul. 

pp.  via,  114.    Cloth,  $1.00 

ALL  UriOK   STOKES 


Angelas  Silesius 

A  Collection  of  Quaint  Rhymes,  with  German  and  Eng- 
lish text,  translated  in  the  Original  Meter  by 

Dr.  Paul  Carus 
Johannes  Scheffler,  a  17th   Century  Ger- 
man Mystic,  was  known  as  Angelus  Silesius. 
His    verses    possess    beautiful    sentiments, 
deeply  religious  and  deeply  philosophical. 

The  coincidence  of  the  views  of  Angelus 
Silesius  with  those  of  Kant  seems  strange 
but  both  are  apparently  based  on  older  tradi- 
tions. Valentin  Weigel  propounded  the  same 
views  before  Angelus  Silesius,  and  Swenden- 
borg  after  him,  yet  before  Kant.  How  far 
any  one  of  these  men  has  influenced  his 
successors  is  a  question  that  has  caused 
much  discussion. 

"l  have  read  Angelus  Silesius  with  Eimiration,  alike 
for  the  matter  and  the  cleverness  of  the  translation!  '• 

William  James,  Harvard  University. 

Dr.  Carus  has  demonstrated  beyond  the  possibility  of 

future  denial,  that,  in  addition  to   being  a  philosopher,  he 

is  a  poet.     But,   after   all,    I    have    always   thought   of   a 

philosopher  as  a  composite — scientist!  poet. 

C.  J.  Keyser,  Columbia  University 

Printed  on  Strathmore  Vellum. 
170  pages,  blue  and  gold  edition,  $1.00  net,  {4s.  6d.) 
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Proteus 


Jl    Rhapsody)    on   Man 

By  Edwin  M.  Wheelock 

with  biographical  note  by  Charles  Kassel 

This  little  book  contains  a  series  of  poetic  prose 
essays.  They  are  full  of  mysticism  and  idealism, 
and  beauty  of  thought  is  clothed  with  beauty  of 
phrase.  The  author  sets  forth  the  idea  and  belief 
that  man,  who  has  evolved  from  the  lowliest  forms 
of  nature,  will  in  time  become  the  highest  and 
will  put  on  immortality  and  incorruptibility  while 
still  inhabiting  the  earth.  He  says:  "We  were 
once  the  man-animal,  we  are  now  the  animal-man. 
There  are  men  higher  than  the  present  man,  for 
the  human  is  a  traveling  form  which  reaches  from 
man  to  God  and  involves  all  beings  as  it  goes,  but 
the  man  on  the  highest  plane  is  more  than  he  is  on 
the  lower,  Man  is  not  limited  by  being  a  man; 
what  cramps  him  is  that  he  is  not  a  man.  He  has 
passed  through  the  kingdoms  of  the  beast,  the 
plant,  the  mineral,  of  the  winds  and  the  ethers. 
He  is  now  passing  through  his  human-animal 
race,  which  marks  the  close  of  a  long-growth 
cycle,  and  he  will  constitute  the  next  step  in  evo- 
lution's endless  climb,  the  divine  manhood  of  the 
better  day." 

pp.  via.  58,     Cloth.  50  cents,     (2s. ) 
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My  Little  Book  of 
Prayer 

By  Muriel  Strode 

These  are  no  light,  lifeless  prayers  of  a 
passing  pilgrim — vain  desires  of  an  empty 
soul.  They  are  sterling  petitions,  every 
one  of  them,  uttered  from  an  abundant  soul 
that  doubtless  has  sorrowed  much,  thought 
deeply,  desired  greatly,  and  yearns  for 
sane,  ennobling,  inspiring  gifts.  These  are 
rosaries  of  uplift,  and  are  very  beautiful 
means  of  soul  meditation.  In  almost  all  of 
these  "prayers"  there  is  plenty  to  take 
example  from  in  the  formation  and  utterance 
of  our  own  daily  inner  prayers. — Boston 
Courier. 

Printed  on  Strathmore  Japan  paper,  with  gold  lattice 
side  stamp,  gilt  top.     Cloth,  price  $1  00.     Leather,  $2  50 

Printed  on  Alexandria  paper.  French  grey  boards, 
with  blue  side  stamp  and  blue  edges      Price  50c    net. 
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CLAVIS   UNIVERSALIS 

By  ARTHUR  COLLIER 

Edited   with    Introduction    and  Notes  by  Ethel  Bowman,    M.    A.,    Wellesley 
College.     Open  Court  Co.,  Chicago,  1909.    Cloth  $1.50;  Paper  $0.50. 

THIS  reprint  of  the  "CLAVIS  UNIVERSALIS"'  makes  available  an 
important  work  long  out  of  print  and  too  long  neglected  by  students  of 
English  thought.  It  should  be  included  in  every  collection  of  books  by 
English  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  both  for  its  genuine  merit  and  for  the 
evidence  which  it  offers  of  the  underestimated  idealism  of  English  thought. 
With  great  vigor  of  thought  and  of  style  Collier  presents  in  brief  compass  the 
argument  for  philosophical  idealism.  His  argument  is  perhaps  less  persuasive 
than  Berkeley's,  but  he  surpasses  Berkeley  in  the  scope  of  his  thought.  Of 
peculiar  interest  is  his  anticipation  of  the  argument,  long  attributed  to  Kant, 
from  the  antinomies  involved  in  the  conception  of  affinity. 

Miss  Bowman's  Introduction  discusses  briefly  the  editions,  translation,  and 
criticism  of  the  book ;  sketches  the  life  of  Collier;  considers  his  relation  to 
Berkeley  and  decides  for  the  independence  of  the  one  from  the  other ;  and 
indicates  the  line  of  philosophical  argument.  The  notes  supply  the  passages 
from  Malebranche,  Norris,  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  which  Collier  makes  reference 
besides  explaining  the  biographical  allusions. 


CRITICAL    RECOMMENDATIONS: 

From  Professor  George  H.  Palmer,  Harvard  University: 

"I  am  glad  that  through  this  scholarly  edition  Collier's  ideas  will  now  have  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  known." 

From  Professor  J.  E.  Creighton,  Cornell  University: 

"It  is  a  most  useful  service  to  have  had  the  work  edited  and  reprinted." 

From  Dr.  Betijamin  Rand,  Philosophical  Library,  Harvard  University: 

"The  Introduction  and  Notes  alike  are  scholarly.  The  external  appearance  is  attrac- 
tive.   Henceforth  this  will  become  the  standard  edition  of  the  'Clavis  Universalis.'  " 

From  Professor  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy,  University  of  Missouri,  in  the  Journal  of 
Philosophy: 
"All  students  of  the  history  of  philosophy  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  editor  of 
this  volume,  .  .  .  and  to  the  publishing  house  which  has  brought  it  out  in  a 
dignified  but  inexpensive  form  .  .  .  For  Collier's  'Clavis,'  a  document  of  all  but  the 
highest  interest  and  consequence  in  the  history  of  English  philosophy  has  hitherto  been 
virtually  unprocurable.  .  .  .  The  editorial  work,  in  general,  has  been  carefully  and 
competently  done." 

Professor  R.  M.  Wenley,  University  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan: 

"I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  remark,  publicly,  both  in  writing  and  lecturing, 
the  benefits  you  are  conferring  tipon  philosophy  by  your  Religion  of  Science  Library. 
This  new  publication  of  'Clavis  Universalis'  is  one  of  the  most  striking.  I  shall  call 
the  attention  of  my  advanced  students  to  it." 
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"Unsurpassed  by  any  other 
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Sir  Walter  Besant, 

London,  England 

•'Severe  standard  of  literary 
excellence." 

Bliss  Perry, 
Editor  The  Atlantic  Monthly 

"Faithful  to  the  best  literary 
traditions." 

John  Burroughs. 

"Unbiased,  good  humored, 
and  sensible." 

Barrett  Wendell, 
"Literary  History  of  America." 

"Sane,  'w^ise,  truthful,  honest, 
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David  Starr  Jordan. 
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Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 
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THE  SCOPE  AND  CONTENT 

OF  THE 

SCIENCE    OF   ANTHROPOLOGY 


Historical  review^,  library  classification  and  select,  annotated  bibli- 
ography, with  a  list  of  the  chief  publications  of  leading  anthropological 
societies  and  museums.  By  JUUL  DIESERUD,  A.  M. 

A  thorough-going,  painstaking  work,  in  which  the  author  makes  an  attempt  to 
settle  the  perplexing  question,  what  anthropology  really  is,  to  define  its  boundaries 
with  other  sciences  and  give  a  detailed  enumeration  of  its  contents  as  conceived 
today  by  the  leading  anthropologists  of  the  various  civilized  countries  of  the  world. 

The  bibliography  (95  pages)  gives  succinct  extracts  from  the  works  listed,  thus 
furnishing  the  material  on  which  the  historical  review  and  the  elaborate  library 
classification  are  founded. 

A  most  welcome  reference  book  for  the  anthropologist,  and  a  necessary  tool  for 
any  library  containing  anthropological  literature. 

200 pages,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00  ?iet,  {8s.  6d.)  net. 
Also  supplied  in  sheets,  $1.50. 


The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 
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AN  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  WORK 


OLD   AND    NEW   MAGIC 

By  HENRY  RIDGELY  EVANS 

AN  interesting  history  of  magic  to  which  is  added  several  chapters  on 
conjuring  tricks,  the  necromancy  of  numbers,  celebrated  medium 
tests,  slate  writings,  seances,  etc.,  etc.  5 1  7  pp.,  beautifully  bound  in  red 
cloth;  gilt  top  and  center  design.  Price,  $2.00.  200  pages  additional 
matter,  as  follows: 

Thurston  the  Thaurmaturgist ;  The  Davenport  Brothers,  explanatory 
of  Rope  Tricks,  etc.;  Secrets  of  the  Greatest  Slate  Tricks  ever  produced ; 
Mysterious  Mr.  Maskelyne,  and  the  secret  of  the  box  trick  that  obtained 
;^500  revs^ard;  The  King's  Conjurer,  introducing  Charlie  Arelier,  or  St. 
Jean  (?);  The  Necromancy  of  Numbers;  and  in  conclusion  the  author 
offers  his  explanation  of  Houdini's  escape  from  an  ordinary  packing  case 

PRESS  COMMENTS 


The   Sphinx.  January,    1910. 

This  is  a  book  that  no  collector  of 
magical  literature  can  afford  to  pass 
by,  and  for  that  matter  it  ought  to  be 
in  the  library  of  every  magician, 
whether  amateur  or  professional,  not 
for  its  exposes  of  tricks  and  illusions, 
for  there  is  nothing  new  in  that  line, 
but  for  its  wealth  of  historical  and 
biographical  matter  on  the  noted  men 
of  the  profession,  from  Tchatcha-em- 
ankh,  B.  C.  3766,  down  to  Hermann, 
Kellar  and  Thurston,  with  more  or  less 
mention  of  scores  of  others  whose 
names  and  work  we  are  all  familiar 
with.  The  physical  beauty  of  the 
book  is  beyond  compare,  it  is  absolutely 
the  finest  made  book  I  have  in  my  im- 
mense library,  and  if  "a  thing  of  beauty 
is  a  "joy  forever,"  then  this  book  will 
surely  delight  the  senses  of  mind  and 
eye  for  many  a  day.  It  should  be 
bought  and  read  and  preserved  as  a 
literary  treasure  in  magical  lore. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  W.  W. 
Rouse  Ball,  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge,  England. 

"I  have  been  .reading  with  much  in- 
terest your  book  on  The  Old  and  the 
IVew  Magie,  a  subject  which  has  always 
interested  me,  and  one  on  which  schol- 
arly and  accurate  books  are,  alas,  very 
rare." 

The  Outlook. 

"Scores  of  conjurers'  tricks  are  ex- 
plained, with  abundant  illustration.  In 
his  introduction.  Dr.  Paul  Carus  dis- 
courses in  a  readable  way  about  the 
relations  between  magic,  illusion  and 
miracle,  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
to  whom  the  miraculous  is  the  impos- 
sible." 
The   Wizard,    London,   England. 

"Henry  Ridgely  Evans'  writings  are 
always  fascinating,  and  in  'The  Old 
and  the  New  Magic,'  his  latest  and 
most  ambitious  effort,  he  has  surpassed 
himself.  The  quality  of  the  literary 
matter  is  only  equaled  by  its  printing. 
It  is  the  finest  mechanical  production 
yet  given   to  any  magical   work." 


Journal   of   Pedagogy. 

"It  is  not  only  entertaining  but  it  is 
profitable  reading,  in  that  it  furnishes 
the  reader  with  glimpses  of  what  goes 
on  behind  the  scenes  and  explanations 
of  some  of  the  things  he  has  seen  but 
has  not  been  able  to  understand." 

The   New   Ago,   Washington,    D.   C. 

"His  legal  training,  his  experience  as 
a  journalist,  his  literary  ability,  and 
his  skill  as  an  'amateur'  magician, 
have  fitted  Mr.  Evans  to  write  such  a 
volume  as  this,  and  have  enabled  him 
to  crowd  its  pages  with  entertaining, 
interesting  q,nd   instructive  facts." 

Methodist   Magazine    and    Review. 

"These  papers,  reprinted  from  the 
pages  of  The  Open  Court  magazine, 
give  a  fascinating  account  of  the  prac- 
tice of  thaumaturgy  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.  The  Open  Court  is  ren- 
dering very  valuable  service  by  the 
exposure  of  the  lying  tricks  of  many  of 
the  so-called  spiritualistic  mediums  who 
prey  upon  the  most  tender  and  sacred 
feelings  of  their  deluded  victims  for 
their  own  vulgar  enrichment.  In  the 
numbers  of  The  Open  Court  for  the 
current  year,  this  series  of  expositions 
is  continued,  showing  how  some  of  the 
most  occult  tricks  of  the  mediums  can 
be   exposed   and    explained." 

Watchman,    Boston,    Mass. 

"Whoever  is  anxious  to  know  how 
severed  heads  are  made  to  talk,  how 
bodies  are  made  to  float  in  mid-air, 
how  ghosts  are  made  visible  and  in- 
capable of  harm  from  sword  thrust, 
and  how  bolts  and  handcuffs  •  are 
laughed  at,  may  hopefully  'inquire 
within.'  " 

The     Congregationalist     and     Christian 

World. 

"A  mine   of   curious    information." 
Literary  Digest. 

"A  liugely  entertaining  account  of 
necromancy  and  conjuring  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day." 


THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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Important  Memorial  Book 

"Hilprecht  Anniversary  Volume" 

Published  simultaneously  in  Leipzig,  London,  Paris,  Chicago 


Pp.  450,  Royal  Octave,  Cloth,  $5.00 


THIS  book  commemorates  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  doctorate  of 
Prof.  Hermann  V.  Hilprecht,  and  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  birth.  In 
this  memorable  vokmie  to  the  man  who  did  so  much  to  enable  modern 
scholars  to  translate  the  records  of  civilization,  2500  B.  C,  ten  nations  are  repre- 
sented. They  are  Austria-Hungary,  England,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey  and  the  United  States  of  America.  The  book  is 
dedicated  to  Prof.  Hilprecht  by  "Your  colleagues,  friends,  admirers  and  collab- 
orators, and  the  committee." 

The  committee  consists  of  Count  V.  M.  de  Calry,  of  Lucerne,  Switzerland ; 
Dr.  Paul  Carus  of  La  Salle,  Illinois;  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  the 
Department  of  Archeology,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  his  excellency.  Handy 
Bey,  LL.  D.,  director  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Museum,  Constantinople;  Dr.  George 
AlcClellan,  professor  of  applied  anatomy,  Jefferson  Medical  College;  Dr.  Luigi 
A.  Milani,  director  of  the  Etruscan  Museum,  Florence,  Italy  ;  Professor  David 
Eugene  Smith,  Columbia  Lhiiversity,  and  his  serene  highness,  Fiirst  Friederich  Wil- 
helm  zu  Ysenburg  und  Budingen,  of  Wachtersbach,  Germany.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  is  Richard  Y.  Cook,  president  of  the  Guarantee  Trust  and  Safe 
Deposit  Company,  of  Philadelphia. 

There  are  450  royal  octavo  pages  of  letter  press  contributed  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  orientalists  in  the  world.  There  is  a  letter  from  his  royal  highness, 
the  Duke  Friederich  von  Anhalt,  conferring  unon  Dr.  Hilprecht  the  decoration 
of  the  Crown  of  the  Insignia  of  Comtur  II,  class  of  the  Order  of  Albrecht  der 
Baer. 

There  are  pages  of  records  from  the  Assyrian  remains  and  from  the  Nippur 
library,  reproduced  in  the  chirography  of  men  who  were  lost  to  history  when  Saul 
set  out  to  find  his   father's  asses  and  found  a  kingdom. 

There  are  pages  of  tablets  reproduced  by  type  cast  especially  for  this  volume. 
There  are  fifty  pages  of  photographed  reproductions  of  the  writings  of  those 
men  and  women  who  lived  so  long  ago,  that  their  intrusion  upon  modern  times  was 
plentifully   denounced  as  sacrilege. 

The  contributors  represent  every  shade  of  religious  and  scientific  orthodoxy 
and  agnosticism.  From  the  Mussulman's  sanctuary  in  Constantinople ;  from  the 
keen,  cautious  questioning  Vatican;  from  the  painfully  caretaking  Germans  of 
Leipzig  and  Munich ;  from  the  aristocratic  conservatism  of  Oxford,  from  Prague 
and  Budapest  and  Valkenburg  and  Florence  and  Philadelphia,  and  from  the 
restless  modernity  of  Paris  come  these  tributes  to  the  achievements  of  Hermann 
V.  Hilprecht. 

Tt  has  been  the  fortune  of  few  men  to  have  such  a  memorial  raised  to  them 
when  their  work  was  done.  It  is  almost  unique  for  such  tribute  to  be  paid  to  a 
man  still  in  the  noonday  of  his  mental   activities. 


OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

378-388  Wabash  Avenue,   CHICAGO 

Send  for  complete  illustrated  catalogue. 


WORKS  OF  PROFESSOR  LAWRENCE  H.  MILLS 

THE  YASNA  OF  THE  AVESTA 

in  continuous  treatment  upon  the  plan  initiated  in  the  FIVE  ZARATHUSHTRIAN 
GATHAS,  by  L.  H.  Mills,  Professor  of  Zend  (Avesta)  Philology  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  A  STUDY  OF  YASNA  I.,  with  the  Avesta,  Pahlavi,  Sanskrit,  and  Persian 
Texts.  The  Pahlavi  is  given  in  the  original  character  and  in  transliteration,  the  Pahlavi 
and  Sanskrit  being  translated  into  English  here,  the  Avesta  in  S.B.E.,  XXXI,  1887; 
the  Persian  is  itself  an  interlinear  translation  of  the  Pahlavi.  The  Avesta  Text  is  re- 
constructional  with  copious  notes.  The  Pahlavi  is  re-edited  from  the  Journal  of  the 
German  Oriental  Society  with  all  the  MSS.  collated,  Bd.  LVII.,  Heft  IV.,  1903;  the 
English  translation  is  re-edited  from  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  Oc- 
tober, 1904;  Neryosangh's  Sanskrit  is  re-edited  from  Spiegel  with  the  additional  colla- 
tion of  five  MSS.,  and  for  the  first  time  translated.  The  Persian  is  from  the  Munich 
MSS.  already  partly  edited  in  the  Gathas.  An  Appendix  contains  the  accented  Sanskrit 
Equivalents  of  the  Avesta  Text  by  the  Author,  issued  upon  the  plan  adopted  by  him 
with  Yasna  XXVIII  in  Roth's  Festgruss,  1894,  and  with  Yasna  XLIV  in  the  xA.cts  of 
the  Eleventh  Congress  of  Orientalists  held  in  Paris,  1897.  Four  photographic  plates  of 
MSS.,  with  other  illustrative  matter  are  added,  pp.  163,  to  be  had  of  F.  A.  Brockhaus, 
in  Leipsic,  12s.  6d.,  and  of  the  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  of  Chicago;  Yasna  I.  is  espe- 
cially valuable  as  it  deals  with  the  chief  important  questions  of  all  the  non-gathic  Yasna. 
Also  a  Dictionary  of  the  Gathic  Language  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  being  Vol.  III.  of  the 
Gathas,  pp.  623-821,  Leipsic,  1903,  price  12s.  6d.,  with  120  additional  pages  soon  ready, 
pp.  622+320,  994-|-xlvii,  1909.  £1.  Forsale  by  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  $6.00. 

A  few  copies  of  ZARATHUSHTRA.  PHILO,  THE  ACH^MENIDS  AND  IS- 
RAEL, pp.  460+XXX,  (Chicago:  Open  Court  Pub.  Co.,  1906,  price  $4.00  net),  are  still 
to  be  had  of  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.  and  of  the  leading  booksellers  in  Ox- 
ford at  I2S.  6d.  "He  treats  his  subject  thoroughly  and  exhaustively.  . .  .deep  and  patient 
studies."  J.J.  Modi,  Head  Priest  of  the  Parsi  Colaba,  Bombay,  in  the  Parsi  of  Bombay,  1900. 
— "A  wealth  of  learning  and  thought."    Nation,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  30,  1906. 

AVESTA  ESCHATOLOGY  COMPARED  WITH  DANIEL  AND  REVELA- 
TIONS, by  L.  H.  Mills,  (published  by  the  Open  Court  Pub.  Co.,  1908,  50  cents  net). 
SAGGI  DI  LETTURE,  TENUTE  ALL'  UNIVERSITA  DI  OXFORD,  SULLA 
RELIGIONE  DELL'  AVESTA,  dal  Prof.  Lorenzo  Mills.  Being  sections  of  lectures 
delivered  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  translated  into  Italian  by  an  accomplished  Italian 
man  of  letters  upon  his  own  initiative.  Torino,  1909.  To  be  had  of  G.  Sacerdote,  Turin, 
Italy.  Pp.  75.     Price,  2S. 

The  3rst  volume  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,the  YASNA,  VISPARAD,  AFRINA- 
GAN  AND  GAH,  pp.  400-f  xlvii,  1887  (same  Author)  is  still  to  be  had  at  12s.  6d. ;  as  is 
the  ANCIENT  MANUSCRIPT  OF  THE  YASNA.  collotyped  in  an  unsurpassed  man- 
ner in  the  actual  size  and  color  of  the  original,  770  photographs  with  Introductory  Note 
by  L.  H.  Mills,  Ten  guineas.  This  is  the  main  document  of  the  above-mentioned. works, 
— for  the  presence  of  the  original  of  it  in  the  Bodleian,  Mr.  Mills  is  responsible,   1889. 

"Professor  Mills's  name  stands  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  explored  the 
field  of  Avestic  literature."  The  Rast  Goftar,  Bombay,  April  18,  1909. — "Beyond  question 
our_ leading  authority  now  living,  on  the  Gathas."  The  Nation,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  30,  1906. — 
(Mills  (Earlier)  of  the  Gathas)  Das  Ergebniss  einer  erstaunlichen  Arbeit  sehr  mannig- 
faltiger  Art  —  unser  Verstandniss  der  Gathas  machtig  gefordert.  Gott.  Gclehr.  Anz. 
May  13,  1893.  'Tnsbesondere  von  Mills,  der  diese  schwierigen  Gedichte  in  griindlichster 
Weise  behandelt  hat."  Prcussiscltes  Jahrbucli,  1897,  Prof.  Justi  (Lexicographer).  "Tons 
ceux  qui  s'occupent  de  I'interpretation  des  Gathas  rendront  hommage  a  I'immense  labeur 
scientifique  de  M.  Mills... son  livre  reste  un  instrument  indispensable  pour  I'etude." 
Prof.  James  Darmesteter,  Revue  Critique,  September  18,  1S93. 

"Alles  was  fiir  die  Erklarung  der  Gathas  nothwendig  ist."  (So  also  Dr.  West  in 
J.R.A.S.) — "Immer  wird  es  die  Grundlage  bilden,  auf  der  sich  jede  weitere  Forschung 
aufbauen  muss...einen  hervorragenden  Dienst."  Zcitschrift  der  dcutschen  M.  G.,  1896 
(the  late)  R.  Pischel  (first  Sanskritist  of  Germany). — A  new  edition  has  been  inquired 
for,  and  a  renewed  Government  subvention  is  expected  from  an  antiquated  engagement. 

A  few  copies  are  still  to  be  had  upon  exceptional  request,  and  for  libraries,  at  £3,  of 
Brockhaus  at  Leipsic. 


REVIEWS  FROM  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS 

RECENT  PHILOSOPHICAL  LITERATURE 

Spinoza's  Short  Treatise  on  God,  Man  and  Human  Welfare.  Translated  by  Lydia  Gill- 
INGHAM  Robinson.     8vo. ;  pp.  xxiv,  178.     Cloth,  $1.25  net  (6s.);  paper,  50c.  (2s.  6d.) 

The  Fragments  of  Empedocles.  Translated  into  English  Verse  by  William  Ellery  Leonard, 
Ph.  D.,  English  Department,  University  of  Wisconsin  8vo. ;  pp.  viii  92.  Boards,  $1.00 
(4s.  6d.) 

Chicago:     The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company.     London  Agents:     Kegan  Paul    Trench 
Trlibner  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

THE  Open  Court  Publishing  Company  is  doing  much  to  popularize  the  Philosophical  Classics. 
Additional  evidence  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  two  attractive  volumes  before  us.  The 
former  of  these  is  a  prose  translation  of  Spinoza's  "first  philosophical  woric,"  preceded  by 
the  chapter  on  "Spino/a  and  his  Metaphysics"  in  Schwegler's  History  of  Philosophy  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  "Glossary  of  Terms."  The  second  is  a  metrical  translation  of  the  ''Fragments'''  of 
Empedocles  introduced  by  a  chapter  on  "Empedocles:  the  Man,  the  Philosopher,  the  Poet";  ac- 
companied by  a  discriminating  "Bibliography";  and  concluded  by  a  number  of  really  explanatory 
"Notes."  The  usefulness  of  this  little  book  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  original  Greek  text  is 
given  in  connection  with  the  translation  of  each  one  of  the  Fragments.  The  special  significance 
and  value  of  these  two  issues  appear  in  this,  that  Spinoza's  ''Short  Treatise''  "foreshadows  some  of 
the  most  important  themes  of  the  Ethics,  and  expresses  them  in  a  less  pretentious  and  simpler  me- 
thod," while  Empedocles,  in  addition  to  anticipating  some  of  the  more  recent  physical  theories, 
"for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy  makss  an  attempt  to  separate  the  efficient  from 
the  material  cause." 
Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

CONTENTS  OF  SPINOZA'S  SHORT  TREATISE 

GOD:  What  God  is — God  the  cause  of  everything — God's  necessary  works — God's  providence — 
God's  predestination — Attributes  which  do  not  belong  to  God  —  Nature  as  creator — Nature 
as  creature — What  is  good  and  evil. 

MAN:  Opinion,  belief  and  knowledge — Origin  of  passion  in  opinion — What  arises  from  belief — 
Of  the  good  and  evil  in  man— Love — Hate — Joy  and  sorrow — Honor,  shame  and  shameless- 
ness — The  true  and  the  false  —Distinction  between  will  and  desire — Reason — True  cogni- 
tion, regeneration,  etc. — Immortality  of  the  soul — God's  love  towards  man — Devils — True 
liberty. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  FRAGMENTS  OF  EMPEDOCLES 

EMPEDOCLES:     The  Man,  the  Philosopher,  the  Poet. 

ON  NATURE:  To  his  friend — Limitations  of  knowledge — ex  Nihilo  Nihil — The  plenum — Our 
elements  immortal — Love  and  hate — The  everlasting — The  cosmic  process — Love  and  hate 
in  the  organic  world--The  speculative  thinker — An  aphorism — The  Law  of  the  elements- - 
Physical  analogies — The  conquest  of  love  — Similia  Similibus — Earth  and  air  not  illimitable 
— Sun  and  moon — Wind  and  rain — Fire — Air — Things  passing  strange — Strange  creatures 
of  olden  times — The  process  of  human  generation  today — The  black  river  bottoms — The 
rushing  blood  and  the  Clepsydra — Scent — On  the  psychic  life — Dominion. 

THE  PURIFICATION:  The  healer  and  prophet— Expiation  and  metempsychosis— This  earth  of 
ours — This  sky-roofed  world — This  vale  of  tears — Changing  forms — The  golden  age — The 
sage — Those  days — The  divine — Animal  sacrifice — Taboos — Sin— The  progression  of  re- 
birth— Last  echoes  of  a  song  half  lost. 
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Death  and  Resurrection 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Cell-Theory 
By     JOHAN     GUSTAF     BJORKLUND 

Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  J.  E.  Fries 
pp.  224,  Portrait  Frontispiece,  Edition  Limited,  Printed  from  Type,  Cloth  $1.00 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Old  Conceptions  of  a  Future  Life 

Man's  Spiritual  Body 

Source  of  Spiritual  Knowledge 

Importance    of    Spontaneous 
Generation 

Materialistic  Demonstration  of 
Spontaneous  Generation 

How  is  Organic  Matter  Produced? 

Organic  Matter  as  a  Product  of  Art 

The  Soul  and  the  Cells 

Fundamental  Qualities  of  an 
Organism 

Organic  Relationship  Between  the 
Soul  and  the  Cells 

Resurrection 

Man  and  Infinity 

Recapitulation 


THIS  work  is  undoubtedly  one  of  Sweden's 
most  remarkable  and  interesting  contribu- 
tions to  contemporary  philosophy. 
BJORKLUND' S  grand  conception  of  the  re- 
lationship between  all  living  beings  and 
their  organic  upbuilding  of  larger  conscious 
units,  where  each  individual  of  higher  order  is 
the  sum  total  of  all  its  constituent  members  of 
lower  order,  is  certainly  a  most  helpful  and 
inspiring  addition  to  our  theory  of  evolution. 

IN  the  organization  of  the  cells  in  a  human  body 
Bjorklund  saw  an  example  of  a  universal  law, 
governing  all  life.  With  this  thought  as  a 
starting  point,  he  undertook  to  investigate  the 
problem,  all-important  to  his  philosophy,  of  the 
awakening  of  self-consciousness  in  a  cell-organ- 
ization and  the  relationship  between  this  newborn 
ego  and  the  cells  themselves,  each  of  which, 
to  a  certain  degree,  leads  an  independent  life. 

THE  result  of  his  studies  was  first  made  known 
in  1894  in  a  treatise, '  'The  Relation  Between 
Soul  and  Body  from  a  Cytologic  Point  of 
View."  In  the  year  1900,  he  published  the 
volume  herewith  presented  to  the  American 
public,  in  which  he  has  partly  rewritten  the 
former  book,  and  further  added  his  latest  con- 
ceptions of  the  nature  and  evolution  of  life. 
*      *      *      « 

FROM  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  therefore, 
we  must  be  satisfied  if  our  workable  hypo- 
theses in  philosophy  and  in  natural  science  do 
not  contradict  each  other;  and  Gustaf  Bjorklund 
has  shown  us  a  road  to  reconciliation  between 
idealism  and  natural  science,  that  for  a  long  time 
seemed  entirely  lost  in  the  jungle  of  the  ma- 
terialism of  the  last  century. 

J.  E.  FRIES,  Translator. 
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